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Sawyer Belts 
Prevent Delays 


HEN there’s a big crew on hand, the oT 
the stack open and the weather uncer- Af al 
tain—then you'll appreciate the dependabil- ae i 
ity of a Sawyer Stitched Canvas Belt. 
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0-OPERATIVE stores have been springing up in 

unusual numbers over the corn belt in the last 
few years. Various causes have contributed to this 
movement. High ‘prices and ungracious service on 
the part of the country and small-town stores, dis- 
content of the farmers with closing hours during the 
daylight-saving period, and organizing enthusiasm 
mun wild and eager for an object—all these have 
been important factors. 

The important thing now is not so much what 
caused the stores to start, as what has happened 
to them and what will happen to them now that 
they are in existence. The first fact that we can be 
sure of is that in the last few years codperative 
stores have had a measure of success which has 
peen heretofore denied them. There have been very 
few failures, indeed. In happy contrast to the period 
of five years ago and before, the codperative store, 
if it has not made money, has at least been able to 
keep its head above water. 

What the future of the coéperative store will be 
is another and a more doubtful question. During a 
period of rising prices, it is almost impossible for a 
retailer possessed of even the minimum of judg- 
ment and business ability to avoid maintaining his 
business in good shape. The rising price level forces 
profits on him whether or 
not his management is skill- 
ful or unskillful. In the 
months to come it seems very 
likely that instead of a grad- 
ually rising price level, we 
shall have prices subject to 
alternate fits of depression 
and inflation, with perhaps 
ithe depression phase the 
most prominent. Up to this 
time general financial condi- 
tions have been working on 
the side of the storekeeper. 
From now on they are liable 
to be one of his worst foes. 

Perhaps the most encour- 
aging thing about the codp- 
erative situation in the mid- 
dle-west is the fact that most 
of the better managers, and 
most men who are interested 
in this work, appreciate rath- 




















| et keenly just what they are 
up against. There is no tend- . 
| ency among the better group 
of store managers to obscure 
| the issue and to believe that 
the fairly easy suecess of the 
past few years will continue. 
| They realize that they are in 


for a hard time. 
The farm organization in Iowa which has had the 
leading part in organizing coéperative stores is the 
Farmers’ Union. Until recently it has seemed, in- 
deed, that the principal object of the Iowa Farmers’ 
| Union as an association of farmers for business 
} Purposes was to encourage the organization of co- 
| Operative stores. 
’ According to George Baker, president of the state 
| association and secretary-treasurer of the state ex- 
i this Policy is now a thing of the past. While 
H ™ org rs’ Union people are endeavoring to build 
osctnaage exchange, as a jobbing house for the 
ative stores and a mail order house as well, 
} as not attempting to enlarge their field of 
“elie any spectacular manner. 
Ssgudladled very poor time to go into coéperative 
a a a re ——. said Mr. Baker. “Conditions 
ae elie the business field that the average farm- 
he a can much better afford to turn its 
‘Si€S Into other lines of work. The Farmers’ 
the a Instance, is laying much more stress on 
hive _. ation of elevators and of coéperative 
m™,... *“ipping than it is upon merchandising.” 
: a tendency which can be observed in 
’ part of the corn belt. Experience with 
age ment and with the management of 
elevators and shipping associations has 
heir >: Se farmers that the best field for 
\.'8yY and their money lies in the handling 
tock business and the grain business 
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, {|} What About the Co-operative 


By D. R. MURPHY 


for themselves, before they attempt to enter the 
merchandising field. 

As one farmer in northern Iowa remarked: “It 
comes down to a question of the best results ob- 
tainable for the amount of money and time we have 
to spend. Our experience in this section has shown 
us that we can make a great deal more for ourselves 
by getting into elevator work thoroly than we can 
by any attempt to compete with the local mer- 
chants of the small town.” 

Up at Eagle Grove, Iowa, there is a farmers’ co- 
operative company which has been in existence a 
good many years, and which has been more suc- 
cessful than the average organization. The farmers’ 
elevator has provided a good market for grain for 
the farmers of that district for the last fifteen years. 
The farmers are trained to codperation and are thor- 
oly familiar with the principle of team work. And 
vet even here it has been found that the results ob- 
tained from the elevator have been much greater 


than those obtained in the management of a store 
in the same town. 

A. L. Middleton, for many years president of the 
Coéperative Company, 


Farmers’ of Eagle Grove, 
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Store? 


stores that are situated over the corn belt states. 
In a great many cases the difficulties can be located 
in the first few minutes of investigation. In other 
cases it may be necessary to obtain some idea of 
the bookkeeping system and of the details of the 
management. But in almost every case where the 
store is running behind it can be found that the 
difficulties of management can be traced to one of 
several prominent and constantly recurring causes. 
The main trouble in the codperative store lies in 
the management of the concern. The manager in 
too many cases has been a man who is recommend- 
ed for the job on the ground of his availability rath- 
er than because of his fitness for the work. We 
have a large number of coéperative stores where 
retired farmers with no business experience have 
been put in as managers. We have other stores 
where a bankrupt storekeeper has induced friends 
on the board of directors to trust him with the man- 
agement of their property even after he had so con- 
clusively proved that he could not handle his own. 
Another difficulty lies in the control of the man- 
agement by the board of directors of the store asso- 
ciation. Very many times even a good manager 
has been greatly handicapped by undue interfer- 
ence with him by the board. Employes have been 
forced upon him at the de- 
sire of the board members. 
Courses of action which he 
believed unwise have been 
demanded. The control of 
the business has to a large 
extent been vested in a com- 
mittee instead of one man. 
There has also been a tend- 
ency to try a manager out 
for a month or so, decide 
that he was failing to make 
good and make a change 
even before the man had had 
a fair opportunity to show 
whether or not he was cap- 
able of filling the position. 
The methods of bookkeep- 
ing in the average coépera- 
tive store have also been a 
frequent source of disaster 
In many establishments it 
has been impossible for the 
manager to say what his fin- 
cial standing was on account 
of the poor methods of ac- 
counting. While a perpetual 
inventory can not be expect- 
ed of the usual small store, 








Farmers’ Union Co-operative Store at Lake City, lowa 


Iowa, says: “The difficulties of running a store are 
tremendously greater than those involved in operat- 
ing a grain elevator or the sale of feeds, wire and 
such staple goods. My advice to any group of farm- 
ers just beginning the work of organization along 
coéperative lines would be to center their efforts on 
grain marketing first and wait until they have that 
thoroly under control before they attempt the man- 
agement of a store.” 

The comment of the manager of a strong, inde- 
pendent codperative store in the southern part of 
Iowa is along a similar line. He said: ‘“Merchan- 
dising will always be a poorer business than the 
management of a grain or live stock marketing as- 
sociation. It is especially going to be a much poorer 
business in the next few years. A store in the next 
ten years will not make as much money as it has 
in the last five, and the financing and management 
of a retail business will be much more compli- 
cated.” 

This type of comment can be found at almost any 
town where the store manager is really capable and 
familiar with his job. It is only a repetition of what 
has always been preached in codéperative circles. 
Dealing in staples in quantity is the safest method 
of doing business. A codperative store has always 
been a difficult type of enterprise to put on its feet 
and to keep on an efficient basis. 

Just why this is so can be seen by anyone who 
will take the trouble to visit a number of the many 





it is still not too much to ask 

that a record be kept in each 

department of the store of 
the’ total amount purchased and the total amount 
sold, so that some estimate can be made as to the 
value of the stock on hand in each class of goods. 
It is also necessary, of course, to have a trade divi- 
dend account, in which to maintain a record of all 
business transacted with the company by those 
stockholders who will be entitled to a trade dividend 
at the end of the year. A record brought up to date 
daily of the standing of the firm with the various 
wholesale and jobbing concerns is also needed, to- 
gether with a daily statement of the bank account 
in order to let the manager know from day to day 
how his financial affairs stand. 

These requirements are simple enough and should 
not be beyond the ability of any store manager. It 
is surprising, however, to find how many stores ap- 
parently manage to survive without any but a very 
sketchy knowledge of their financial condition. 

In the field of buying, the deficiencies in the 
management of the average farmers’ coéperative 
store are perhaps more apparent than in any other 
department of the work. There has been a tendency 
for store managers to fall easy victims to the 
solicitation of salesmen who are anxious to dispose 
of shopworn and out-of-date goods. In one codpera- 
tive store which was visited recently, the writer was 
shown the spectacle of the manager bragging of 
bargains in thousands of obsolete garments which 
in all probability would remain on his shelves un- 
touched for years. Most ot (Concluded on page 1988 
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The Season 


HE second week in August was moderately 








wet and warm over the eastern part of 


the corn belt and dry and cool over the west- 
ern part. The wettest state was Ohio with 
1.5 inches and the next wettest Hlmois with 
inch. Illinois is still suffering from drouth in 
certain sections, but the rain last week helped 
tremendously. 

The dry states last week were Nebraska, 
Kansas and Iowa, but the weather was so cool 


h did not 


\ugust 


us damage. 
16th we estimate the 


do seri 


that the drout 
On date ol 


average acre y eld as follows: Towa, 41 bush- 
els; Illinois, 52 bushels: Indiana, 38 bushels: 
Missouri, 29 bushels; Nebraska, 29 bushels: 
Kansas, 25 bushels, and Ohio bushels. It 

ill be noted that we have shifted the Kansas 
and Nebraska estimates considerably upward 
from our August Ist estimate. For several 
years our « limatic estimate for these states has 
fallen three or four bushels per acre under 


stimate. Wr 


ged our base 


the governinent « have therefore 


in order to agree 
government. On date 
of August 16th we estimate the total yield for 
the corn belt states at 1,575,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with 1.465.000.0000 bushels in the 
same states last year. The surplus 100,000,- 
000 bushels 3 s located chi fly in the states of 
Missouri, Sete: and Nebraska. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that thes« will fatten 
more their usual cattle this 
fall winter. The favorable weather re 

ceived by Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri dur 
ing the past two months will undoubtedly have 


arbitrarily chan 


more closely with the 


states 
than amount of 


and 


a big effect on the cattle market during th 
next six months. 
It must 


has continuous!, 


also be remembered that the season 


been averaging one 


degre 
cooler than normal and that a large percent 
age of our crop is almost certain to be soft un- 
less the next forty days are warmer than nor 
mal. This, combined with the large 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 


most certain that there will be a large number 
of cattle on short feed even tho money is tight. 


crop in 
makes it al- 


Increasing Farm Acreage 
(5°V ERNOR COX, the democratic nomine 
for the presidency, like Senator Harding, 
the republican nominee, in his speech of ac- 
ceptance shows a sympathetic interest in agri- 
culture. He that farmers 
must have the right to bargain co-operatively 
for the sale of their crops, and he speaks of the 
need of finding some way to make it easier for 
the farmer to get a farm of his own. 
Governor Cox 
which will not 
among farmers 


endorses the idea 


thing, however, 
enthusiasm 
producing 


Says one 
arouse any 
of the surplus 


great 


states. We quote: “Common prudence would 
suggest that we increase to the utmost our 
of tillable land. . . . There are still 
empires in our country performing no 
service to humanity. . . . The 
should turn its best engineering talent to the 
Every dollar spent 


area 
vast 
government 


task of irrigation projects 
will yield compensating results.” 

If the land already under the plow in this 
country was yielding a fair profit to the men 
who farm it—if farm bring- 
ing the cost of production —it would be 
empires to 


crops were now 


well 
a ast 


adding 


tho at 


enough to talk about 


our tillable land, even government ex- 
pense. But is not our first problem to get 
on a profitable basis the land already under 
the plow? sums of govern- 


Why spend vast 
ment money to reclaim the desert until prices 
of farm vroducts get to a point which will 
make such expenditures a sound business enter- 
prise? ° 

City people who wish to continue to buy food 
at less than the cost of production will all be 
for the program suggested by Governor Cox, 
but they must not meee the farmer to whoop 
it up for anything of that sort. 


Buying Land 
AFTE ‘R harvest, a good many farmers in 


Iowa and Illinois will be visitmg states 
east and west, where they have heard that 


there are farm bargains. With good land in 
at from $250 to 3600 
land looks 
who go on this annual 


Others will 


fowa and Illinois selling 
per acre, $25 to S$100-an acre 
cheap. Some of thes 
land hunt will buy with judgment. 
have occasion for future regret 


s on a hunt for cheaper 


rtain rack-bottom 


Every man who start 


land should keep in mind 


principles. In the first piece, while there is 
great variation in the price of land in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and while it is 


cheaper everywhere, except in the irrigated or 
truck districts, Iowa and Illinois, 
good reasons for this variation in 


than it is 
there are 
price. The principal one is that the 
worth less. 

The man who starts out with the idea that 
he is going to buy a farm at a price so low that 
he feels almost as if he is stealing it is likely to 
In every 
ates there are men 


land is 


be an easy mark for the land seller. 
Inited St 


worth of the 


community in the 


who know the land around them, 


and they will not allow farms in that commu- 


nity to sell at prices very far below their 
worth. Therefore, the land buyer who has 
been accustomed to high priced corn belt land 


should not assume that this cheaper land is a 
great big bargain simply because it sells for 
a cheaper price. 


In the second place, too many Iowa and 
Illinois land buyers overlook the fact that when 
we get out of the great central valleys there 
is great variation in the quality of the land in 
In Iowa, for example, the 
in every 


the same locality. 


soil runs fairly uniform community ; 


but when we go into the cut-over country, 
there is a marked difference in value sometimes 
between adjoining quarter sections. The soil 
is spotted. Here may be a quarter of good 
clay land upon which hard wood has been 
growing, while right next to it may be a quar- 


ter mostly of sand; and there is a vast dif- 
ference in the productive value of the two. 

In the 
lay of the land. great deal 
of rock on the just beneath the 
surface. Some of it has been farmed to ex- 
haustion, while perhaps adjoining farms are 
in a fair state of tilth, having been kept in 
grass or having a better subsoil. There is sim- 
ilar variation in quality, and therefore, in 
the productive value, of land in the west. 


east there is great 


4 


Some of 


variation in the 
it has a 
surface or 


For these reasons the land adla atid 
prepared to stay long enough to inform him. 
self concerning the quality of the farm which 
attracts his eye. Our observation is that most 
land seekers are in too much of a hurry. They 
start off full of enthusiasm; but two or thre 
nights on the train, the change in food ang 
water and the lack of comfortable accommo. 
dations in the small towns, soon get them out 
of first-class physical condition, and after two 
or three days spent in looking over a lot of 
country they become anxious to get back home 
again. Under such conditions too often they 
become an easy prey for the smooth land 
agent. 

The man who is looking for a farm upon 
which to make a home should take plenty of 
time. He should look over the country ina 
general way, and when he finds a community 
which appeals to him, he should drift around in 
that community for several days, or for a week 
or two, if possible, talk with people who have 
lived there for a number of years, and grad. 
ually post himself on actual conditions—both 
the quality of the soil, the character of the 
neighborhood, the schools, churches, and all of 
the other things which have to do with the mak- 


-ing of a happy and satisfactory farm life. 


In the case of unmarried farmers the very 
best thing to do is to work a year in the ney 
country before buying. In that way they wil 
get first-hand knowledge that will enable them 
to buy with judgment and discretion. 

We are not offering any advice to the land 
speculator, but we urge the man who is buying 
to take time 


land to make a home 


to get reliable knowledge both of the farm and 
the community before closing the deal. 


upon which 


Unfair Car Service 


) 


vice-president of an Iowa farmers 


"THE 


co-operative grain and live stock shipping 


company sends letter he has 


written to the Iowa 
asks for 
grain and live stock cars sent to that station. 
It seems that least two-thirds of the grain 
and live stock shipped from that point goes 
thru this farmers’ company, but the cars are 
distributed on the fifty-fifty basis. 

Our correspondent has done the right thing 
in filing a complaint with the railroad com 


us a copy of 
railroad commission in 


which he a fair distribution of the 


He should send copies of it to the 
president of the railroad and to the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation at Ames. Cars should be 
distributed proportion to the business har- 
dled by shipping concerns. Farmers should 
insist on this and if necessary bring some tes 
tribunals. The state 
federations are now strong enough to do this 
Protests to local railroad agents do little good, 
but vigorous complaints to the higher author 


mission, 


cases before the proper 


ities will bring results. 


Live Stock Surveys 


IVE stock made by some of the 

~ state Farm Bureaus are now being pub 
lished. Comparisons are made of the nuit 
ber of live stock on the farms March 31st and 
June 30th. These figures are valuable fot 
future comparisons but are of no value fo! 
present purposes as indicating the trend of 
live stock production. Numbers of live stock 
on farms are meaningless unless we know the 
numbers on the same farms last year and th 
year before and the year before that. 
course the only way to get that information 
is to begin, and we are glad the Farm Br 
reau has taken up the task. We simply cat 
tion our readers not to draw any conclusions 
from the reports for the first year. 
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Labor’s Prosperity 


IGURES recently received from the United 

States Department of Labor indicate that 
in May of 1920 labor was exceedingly pros- 
perous. Seven hundred forty-six of the lead- 
ing manufacturing establishments of the coun- 
try reported that in May of 1920 they were 
employing 656,000 men, as compared with 
596,000 in May of 1919. There were 10 per 
cent more men at work in May of 1920 than 
in May of 1919. Moreover the average wage 
of these men was 30 per cent greater and the 
total pay roll was nearly 50 per cent greater. 
This very comprehensive investigation by the 
United States Department of Labor would in- 
dicate that the big industrial centers should be 
extremely prosperous. Labor is fully em- 
ployed at a wage which has advanced on the 
average With as great rapidity as the cost of 
living. 

Just why it is that this unusual prosperity 
on the part of the laboring men of the east has 
not yet been reflected in unusually high prices 
for cattle and hogs no one seems to be able 
to explain. Before the war a period of busi- 
ness prosperity and full employment at high 
wages meant high cattle and hog prices. About 
the only conclusion which can be safely drawn 
is that during the last year of the war the 
hog and cattle producers of the United States 
were induced by the food administration and 
by certain booster trade publications, com- 
mission merchants, stock yards people, pack- 
ers, and others, to increase their production 
toa point far beyond the prospective demand. 





The Government Corn Estimate 
HE following table gives the average acre 
corn yield, as published by the govern- 
ment, August 9th, as compared with our esti- 
mate based on climate, and published on Au- 
gust 6th: 
Government Climatic 


Estimate Estimate 
RONGRR oe era 40.4 39.3 
THOS» isis aes 32.4 32.8 
InGiana: e222 37.8 38.8 
Ohio 40.8 41.8 
Missouri 30.3 28.2 
Nebraska ... 28.8 24.5 
Kansas 23.0 18.5 


For Kansas and Nebraska we believe that 
the government may be a little high, altho we 
freely admit that our figures are decidedly 
low. For the seven states, our total estimate 
was 1,500,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
1,560,000,000 for the government. 

Since August Ist there have been timely 
rains, and the government September Ist esti- 
mate will probably be even greater than the 
August estimate. If we have no untimely frost, 
the year 1920 will go down as one of the best 
corn years in history, especially in Iowa and 
Kansas and parts of Nebraska and Missouri. 
Here and there, however, are dry spots, where 
the corn will not yield as well as people now 
think. We shall be lucky if we harvest as much 
sound corn as indicated by the government 
August estimate. 
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Cost of Production As a Price 
Force in England 


A BILL has been introduced in the British 

parliament assuring the British farmer 
cost of production for oats and wheat for the 
next three years. According to the investiga- 
tions of a special agricultural committee, cost 
ol wheat production in 1919 in England was 
68 shillings a quarter, or $1.66 per bushel at 
Present rate of exchange, and in like manner 
Cost of oats production was found to be about 
87 cents a bushel. The same method of figur- 
mg cost of production will be used during 





1920, 1921 and 1922, and the prices guaran- 
teed to the British farmer will be raised or 
lowered according to the rise or fall in produc- 
tion costs. Determination of cost of produc- 
tion is to be made by three commissioners. 

It is interesting that the British government 
should specifically recognize cost of produc- 
tion as a price force. It is curious, however, 
that it should have cost only $1.66 to produce 
a bushel of wheat in England in 1919, whereas 
it cost $2.15 to produce the average bushel in 
the United States the same year. We very 
much suspect that the British government is 
engaged in its ancient pastime of bamboozling 
the good-natured English farmer. It must also 
be remembered that the British farmer is so 
outnumbered that he is not in position to look 
out for his own interests as effectively as the 
corn belt farmer. 
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Twenty Years of Argentine 
Corn Crops 

T HAS only been during the past twenty 

years that Argentina has become a serious 
factor in the world corn trade. Previous to 
1900 the United States ordinarily exported 
more corn to Europe than did Argentina. 
Along about 1900, however, a number of corn 
manufacturing establishments in the United 
States began operations. From 1900 to 1910 
the normal value of corn almost doubled in the 
United States. Corn rose decidedly faster 
than wheat. 

The net result of the situation during the 
first ten years of the twentieth-century was 
to make corn growing much more profitable 
in Argentina than it had ever been before. 
Corn prices in Argentina rose so rapidly that 
by 1915 there was a little more than three 
times as much land put in corn as in 1901. 
During the war the European markets were 
shut off and the acreage decreased 20 per cent 
on that account. In the near future it is ex- 
pected that ocean shipping will be available 
in larger amounts than ever before and that 
freight rates will soon again be on a reasonable 
basis. This means that there will be an unus- 
ually heavy demand for Argentine corn not 
only from Europe but also from the United 
States and the prospects are that within three 
or four years there will be an increase of at 
least three or four million in the Argentine 
corn acreage. 

The average acre yield of Argentine corn 
during the past twenty years has been as fol- 
lows: 


1901....32 bus. per acre 1911.... 4 bus. per acre 
1902....24 bus. per acre Pk ee 35 bus. per acre 
1903....33 bus. per acre 1913....21 bus. per acre 
1904....34 bus. per acre 1914....26 bus. per acre 
1905....25 bus. per acre 1915....33 bus. per acre 
1906....29 bus. per acre 1916....16 bus. per acre 
1907....10 bus. per acre 1917.... 7 bus. per acre 
1908....20 bus. per acre 1918....18 bus. per acre 
1908....24 bus. per acre 1919....24 bus. per acre 
1910....24 bus. per acre 1920....32 bus. per acre 


It will be noted that the Argentine corn crop 
is much more irregular than the United States 
corn crop, ranging from four bushels per 
acre in 1911 to thirty-five bushels per acre 
in 1912. During the same twenty-year pe- 
riod the United States corn crop varied from 
seventeen bushels in 1901 to thirty bushels in 
1906. About once in every five years the Ar- 
gentine corn crop is damaged more severely 
than the United States corn crop ever is dam- 
aged. 

When it is remembered that the Argentine 
farmers put in their corn in a very careless 
fashion it is astounding that they should get 
such good yields. Argentina now for the first 
time has free access to United States corn inar- 
ket and it is expected that this market will be so 
attractive that there wil! be a considerable in- 
crease in corn acreage in Argentina as well as 
a great improvement in methods. 


Food As a Cause of the War 
Sik AUCKLAND GEDDES, the new Brit- 

ish ambassador to the United States, in a 
speech at Princeton University stated that the 
reduced food exports from the United States 
during the first thirteen years of the twentieth 
century made the European war inevitable. 
Our population at this time increased more 
than twenty million people and these twenty 
million people used up so much more food 
that in 1913 our cattle exports were only 
one-twentieth as great as in 1901, our cheese 
exports one-twentieth as great, our beef ex- 
ports one-fourth as great, our pork exports 
two-thirds as great, our wheat exports two- 
thirds as great, and our corn exports one- 
third as great. 

Simply stated, Sir Auckland Geddes’s view is 
that the war was caused by city population 
growing faster than farm productivity. Prog- 
ress of a sort and intellectual brillianey come 
from the city, but when the cities grow faster 
than the country there is an inevitable day of 
reckoning either in the form of class wars or 
international wars, Sir Auckland Geddes is 
fundamentally sound when he says: “Germany 
was being forced into a position with rising 
food costs, in which she almost had to fight.” 
The manner of fighting may have been deter- 
mined to some extent by the ruling class in 
Prussia, but one of the fundamental causes of 
the war was the economic situation in which all 
Europe was finding itself as a result of the 
increased cost of food, or in other words, as a 
result of too many people in the cities and too 
few people in the country. 
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Meat Consumption 
[DURING the war meat consumption was 


necessarily restricted in Europe and Great 
Britain; and apparently as a result of these 
years of meat scarcity there has been a per- 
manent reduction in meat consumption. Mr. 
McCurdy, the food controller of Great Britain, 
is quoted in a London dispatch as saying that 
the British are eating only three pounds of 
meat at the present time for every four pounds 
before the war, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is a larger population to eat it, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the sold‘ers, whew 
have come back accustomed to a liberal meat 
diet, and the agricultural laborers are eating 
more meat than ever before. 

These changes in dietary habits should be 
made subjects of very thoro investigation by 
the research department of the Farm Bureau. 
Careful inquiry should be made as to the meat 
consumption in this country as well as abroad, 
and our production should be readjusted ac- 
cordingly. 


Acid Phosphate for Winter Wheat 
INTER wheat responds better to acid 
phosphate than any other farm crop. 

Even on the blackest loams of Iowa and Illi- 
nois it often pays to use acid phosphate. Or- 
dinarily 100 pounds of acid phosphate will in- 
crease the yield of winter wheat by about three 
bushels per acre. Not only will it increase 
the winter yield, but it will also have a decid- 
edly favorable influence on any clover which 
may be seeded with the wheat. 

Acid phosphate is best broadcasted just be- 

fore the wheat is planted at the rate of about 
150 pounds per acre. There are several fertil- 


izer companies in Chicago, St. Louis and 
Omaha who furnish acid phosphate. Orders 


should be placed at once in order to avoid 
transportation difficulties, 
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WHAT ABOUT THE CO-OPERATIVE STORE? 


the stuff he had was a bargain if a comparison was 
made with current prices of materials designed for 
the same end. However, no self-respecting farmer 
who was financially able to drive his own car to 
towa to make his purchases would invest in the 
shoddy and shopworn stuff offered for sale. This 
habit of buying material which the market does not 
demand, and buying in too great quantities, is one 
to which the over-optimistic manager is particularly 
prone. He sees habitually with the eye of faith and 
with not much intellectual illumination. 

Altho poor management is perhaps the greatest 
cause of failure, still lack of capital is almost as 
great a handicap. To begin with, the average farmer 
has little conception of how much money it takes to 
run a mercantile business in the proper way. 

G. B. Gilliland, manager of the Mt. Pleasant Farm- 
ers’ Union Exchange, tells of a farmer who asked 
when the store was to get in another car of sugar. 
Gilliland’s half humorous answer was: “When we 
get the right price and can raise the money.” The 
farmer seemed surprised. “We certainly ought to be 
able to handle a thing like that. Look at the money 
we have invested in this company.” “Figure it out,” 
said Mr. Gilliland. “We have a capital of $23,000, 
the stock on hand is worth $30,000, and it will cost 
$17,000 at least to buy a car of sugar. You see, we 
have to work that $23,000 double time in order to 
make it cover the things we have to deal with.” 

One of the troubles of the coéperative store will 
always be competition with local merchants. The 
merchants are able in some cases to win back the 
ground they have lost because the 
farmers’ store starts its career with 
policies that are untenable as mer- 
chandising principles. For instance, 
there has been much resentment among 
farmers against the daylight saving 
law and against the stores which by 
complying with the law closed their 
doors early. In some cases this re- 
sentment has been used by the farm- 
ers’ store to encourage sentiment for 
the codperative organization. In sell- 
ing stock for the store it has some- 
times been promised that the store 
would be kept open as long as the 
members cared to use it. 

However, in trying to live up to the 
promise, it has been found that the ex- 
ample of the old merchants was a good 
one to follow. Long hours for employes 
have made for discontent, for increase 





(Continued from page 1985) 


state exchange is sold. Sufficient stock must be sold 
to completely finance the store before the exchange 
takes hold of it. Then a survey of the district is 
made, which will give an indication of how much 
trade can be expected and how large a stock it will 
be wise to put in. Local managers are sent from 
headquarters. In many cases a man is sent who has 
been trained in the state exchange and who is fa- 
miliar with the methods of the concern. He is 
directly responsible to the state officials. He takes 
charge of the local work but does all his buying 
directly thru the exchange. He makes a daily report 
to the exchange, so that there is always available a 
record of the volume of stock on hand and the con- 
dition of the business. This system makes for better 
buying, better accounting and more successful man- 
agerial work. 

The principles of the chain store in codperative 
work are the same as in private business. Plenty 
of capital and a good business system are needed 
for coérdinating the work of the various stores. To 
obtain the second of these means that the growth 
must be slow enough so that methods can be tested 
and tried out on a small scale first. In both of these 
respects, the codperative chain store seems not to 
be altogether perfect. At the present time the 
Farmers’ Union Exchange of Des Moines does not 
have enough capital stock outstanding to swing 
the business properly. There are a great many 
Farmers’ Union men in Iowa, and it is to be hoped 
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in wages, and a corresponding increase 
in overhead expense. 

In the credit line, the initial prom- 
ises of enthusiastic organizers have 
sometimes worked a difficulty in the management 
of the store. The Rochdale people long ago proved 
that a successful coéperative store must be on a 
cash basis. The farmer, however, is paid yearly as 
‘frule. and there are many periods when some sort 
of credit is needed. In view of this fact, there has 
been a tendency for the farmers’ stores to extend 
fairly liberal terms to some of their members. One 
proposition is to extend as much credit to a patron 
as he has stock in the store. Of course, if the pa- 
tron lives up to the limit of his credit allowance, 
this entirely wipes out the value of the capital stock 
as trading capital. This is apparently an aspect of 
the situation that does not always occur to the or- 
ganizers, however. 

Another difficulty of the coéperative store which 
combines all the vicious qualities of the faults men- 
tioned above is the system of attempting, by selling 
below standard commercial prices, to increase the 
business and drive out its competitors. This system 
is open to criticism on several counts. It arouses 
unnecessary antagonism. It is liable to attract the 
attention of the farmer to the penny-saving inciden- 
tals of the business rather than to real savings of 
moment. It is, moreover, a game at which two can 
play. If the coédperative store educates its custom- 
ers to expect lower prices, a real price cutting drive 
by the opposition will find the store helpless. They 
will have no loyalty among their patrons on which 
to rely, but only a “cheap-John” device of drawing 
trade, at which they are not likely to be any more 
successful than their competitors. 

To meet with these various difficulties of manage- 
ment, financing and other phases, there are several 
remedies. One of the newest is the system now used 
by the Iowa Farmers’ Union Exchange to carry the 
familiar chain store idea of private business into 
the codperative field. Since the first of the year the 
exchange has established eleven branch houses that 
are directly controlled by the state manager at Des 
Moines. These branches are financed by the local 
Farmers’ Union organization. After sufficient Farm- 
ers’ Union men in the district demand a store, a 
stock-selling campaign is put on and stock in the 


Interior of Chain Co-operative Store Operated by the Farmers’ Union 
Exchange of Nebraska 


that if they wish to really solve the codperative 
store problem they will give greater financial sup- 
port to their exchange. 

In the other point of working out a sound system 
of management by slow and careful methods, there 
is also something to be desired. The growth of the 
lowa chain store, for instance, has been perhaps a 
little too rapid to be entirely safe. Eleven stores 
have been started in the last eight mnoths. Consid- 
ering the capital and the experience of the Farmers’ 
Union Exchange, this seems perhaps a more opti- 
mistic understanding than is justified by conserva- 
tive business judgment. The present conservative 
attitude of the management of the Farmers’ Union 
Exchange indicates, however, that no further expan- 
sion is to be made until these stores have proved 
their worth. 

The Farmers’ Union Exchange of Nebraska, 2 
concern of wider experience than the Iowa house, is 
going into the chain store business in a more con- 
servative way. At the present time they have es- 
tablished only five chain stores, and seem to intend 
merely to experiment with them in order to dis- 
cover if they are a practical method of doing busi- 
ness. “We consider these five chain stores as an 
experiment in codperative work,” says Frank Mey- 
ers, the manager of the Farmers’ Union Exchange 
of Nebraska. “There are unquestionably some good 
points about the chain store idea, and it is entirely 
possible that we may be able to combine the good 
points of the chain store with our coéperative meth- 
ods. At the present time, however, we intend to go 
very slow in this matter.” 

The strong local store may in itself provide the 
remedies for the common faults of codéperative re- 
tailing. At Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is perhaps one of 
the strongest coéperative stores in the state. It has 
been in existence nearly three years and has shown 
a steady rate of growth in the business transacted 
and the service given. In this store, the present 
manager, Mr. G. B. Gilliland, has been in charge 
since the first few months of its organization. He 
has been given a free hand in developing the busi- 
ness and apparently has been able to work out the 


problems of the store satisfactorily. This store Op. 
erates on a margin of 10 per cent, which is of courgg 
a good deal lower than the average retail establish. 
ment. It is organized in accordance with the Iow, 
coéperative law, pays only 6 per cent on its capita 
stock, puts 10 per cent of the surplus profits into a 
reserve fund, and 5 per cent into an educational fung 
—the remainder going to the patrons in dividends, 

The increase of the volume of business done by 
this store is a sufficiently adequate proof of the pop. 
ularity of the codperative exchange among the farm. 
ers of the Mt. Pleasant district. In the first year, 
business of $110,000 was handled. This grew into 
$215,000 in the second year, and in the third year it 
seems likely that the $300,000 mark will be easily 
reached. It is worthy of note that these results have 
not been obtained by an attempt to cut prices below 
the usual town standards, nor by any particular de. 
vice of competitive trade. As a matter of fact, the 
money saving involved has not been sufficiently 
great to explain in itself the popularity of the store, 
At the end of the first year no trade dividends wera 
given out, and at the end of the second year only a 
2 per cent dividend, paid in the stock of the concern, 

The basis for the success of the store seems to be 
largely the fact that better service is being given 
than at the ordinary small town store. The codpera 
tive store in Mt. Pleasant has appealed to the farm. 
ers because it recognizes itself as a servant of the 
rural trade. Care has been taken to have a suffi. 
cient force on hand to take care of business during 
rush hours, and special efforts are made by the man- 
ager to provide goods which are need- 
ed by the farmers at special seasons. 

This store proves that a strong lo 
cal store which is well organized may 
succeed. The critical point comes, 
however, in the selection of a manager, 
If he is a good business man, if the 
capital is adequate, and if the loyalty 
of the patrons can be relied upon, a 
strong local store can undoubtedly 
make its way. 

A summary of the results of this 
study of the codperative store shows 
that the present prosperity is lfable 
to be only a temporary matter. Tho 
faults of management and control that 
destroyed so many stores in the years 
gone by have only been temporarily 
balanced by good trading conditions 
in the last few years. When general 
business conditions change again, the 
weak places in the system of manage 
ment will show themselves and 3a 
heavy mortality in the store business 
will unquestionably result. 

After all, there is no short cut to coéperative sue- 
cess. In order to make the coéperative store work 
as it should, the average farming community needs 
more experience in codperative work and more edu- 
cation as to the necessary essentials for success 
fully conducting a coéperative business. At the 
present time, stores are usually started with too 
little capital, too scant assurance of trade and too 
little managerial ability. That there is a future 
for the coiperative store, the experience of the 
Rochdale people in Great Britain proves. So also 
does the experience of codperation in continental 
countries. In the United States, however, we have 
not yet apparently had the patience in all cases to 
work out the necessary methods for insuring suc 
cess in this kind of work. 

Where coéperative stores are now in existence, it 
is entirely probable that a good manager, by pur 
chasing in small quantities, during this period of 
price fluctuation, by keeping a close check om 
expenses, by conservative dealing and by accumt 
lating surplus capital, can make good. The patrons 
of every coéperative store ought to appreciate thé 
difficulties under which the store is laboring just 
now, and give an even more loyal support than they 
have in the past. It should be recognized by both 
patrons and managers, however, that the months 
to come are to be a very difficult period for the 
coéperative store, and that it will take a full mea 
sure of intelligence and of devotion to make the 
business live. 

For localities in which there are no codperativé 
stores in existence, the best policy appears to be 
to stay out of the business unless the conditions 
are favorable in the extreme. After all has beet 
said that can be said, the job of the people who 
believe in codperative ‘work is to put their very 
limited amounts of money and strength in the 
place in which they will be able to produce the best 
results. 

Just at this particular time that place is not the 
coéperative store It is the farmers’ elevator and 
the live stock shipping association. 
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One reason why a city apartment house dweller looks back to his 


farm days with longing. 








Another lowa farm house. This isin Benton county. 








Comfortable farm houses are getting to be the rule 
rather than the exception in the corn belt. 
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Modern lighting, plumbing and heating systems are 


1989 





Big, comfortable rooms, a big yard and real breezes are a part of the 
farm income on which no tax is paid. 





A Page of 


Farm Homes 


Prize Winners in the 
Photographic Contest 
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Missouri contributes this sample from Clay county. 
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This farm home in Montgomery county helps prove 
the case for lowa. 


modernizing the farm home. 
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STATUS OF LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION 


— continuation of the meat business in this 
country depends upon the efficient activity of 
the five parties or factors to it—the farmer, the 
railroad, the packer, the retailer and the consumer. 
It any one of these five factors fails to function 
properly, we will go out of the meat business. 

Naturally, what I have to say here will deal mostly 
with the part played by the farmer; but first let 
me speak briefly of the four other parties to the 
business. 

Prior to the war, the railroads were handling their 
part of the enterprise in a fairly satisfactory way, 
altho not as satisfactorily as twenty to thirty years 
ago. Prior to 1908 the railroads of the west gave 
preferred attention to the live stock business. They 
regarded the business as desirable. It contributed 
materially to their revenues. They employed spe- 
cial live stock agents to solicit at competing points. 
They moved live stock shipments promptly, and 
mostly in solid live stock trains. They listened 
patiently to the farmer and stockman when he had 
season to complain of the service, and promptly 
corrected bad conditions. 

Gradually, as the business of the country grew, 
live stock shipments became less important rela- 
tively to the railroads. The introduction of heavier 
rails and larger engines led to certain economies in 
operation. Instead of using a large number of light 
trains they undertook to do the business with a 
pmalier number of heavy trains, thus saving thé 
wages of extra train crews. This was bad for the 
five stock business. It lengthened the time between 
the farm and the market, and consequently in- 
creased the shrinkage and caused more vexatious 
delays, all of them costly to the stock shipper. The 
farmer and stockman found himself no longer a 
preferred shipper. He had become less important. 
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He could not criticize the railroad company for 
instituting economies in the operation of its trains; 
but ke did find fault when these economies were 
carried so far as to cause him serious losses. Dur- 
ing the period from 1908 to the beginning of the war 
there was considerable friction between the farmer 
and the railroad, but they were coming to under- 
stand one another better and shipping conditions 
were improving. Then came the war, which upset 
things all along the line; and since that time the 
farmer has suffered grievous losses thru bad rail- 
road conditions. He has been unable to get cars 
promptly. At times he has been obliged to hold 
for three to six weeks stock which was ready for 
market and which was held at severe loss. He has 
made allowance for the unfavorable conditions un- 
der which the railroads were operating; but from 
now on he will expect first-class service from them. 

The American meat packer has developed a sys- 
tem of meat packing which most people are dis- 
posed to say is the most efficient system the world 
has ever seen. If we consider only the manner in 
which he handles the business from the time the 
animals reach his abattoirs until the carcasses are 
in his branch houses thruout the country, perhaps 
this is a true statement. If we consider the whole 
enterprise from the time the stock is ready for 
market on the farm until the meat reaches the con- 
fumer’s table, there is room for some argument. I 
don’t propose to go into that now. The outstanding 
fact is that the American packer stands ready to 
buy at some price all of the stock sent to him, no 
matter what its kind or condition, and then pro- 
ceeds to kill it and work it up into edible or useful 
products, and distribute these products with a high 
degree of efficiency. 


By HENRY C. WALLACE 


Address Before the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers 


As for the retailer, he, like the packer, has devel- 
oped a system which up to very recent years has 
seemed quite efficient and satisfactory to the con- 
suming public. Certainly he gives the consumer 
more service than any other retailer in the world. 

And when it comes to the consumer, I don’t know 
of anyone who can beat the American consumer at 
consuming. I doubt whether he could defend him- 
self successfully against the charge of consuming 
wastefully; but at any rate he goes on consuming 
when not interfered with; and if he fails to eat all 
the meat we produce, it is not because he doesn’t 
try. An increase in the number of home consumers 
is the thing most wished for now by the meat pro- 
ducer. 

And now for the farmer’s part in this meat busi- 
ness. The only excuse I have for appearing before 
you is that I am supposed to know something about 
the producing end. For some time past the meat 
producer has been laboring under most unfavorable 
conditions. He has never felt wholly satisfied that 
the meat business as a whole was being carried on 
in the most efficient manner. At recurring periods 
he has been sure that he was being made the goat. 

During the past six months conditions have been 
so bad that live stock production is being greatly 
decreased. During the past three years conditions 
on the whole have been decidedly unfavorable. Dur- 
ing most of that time prices of live stock have been 
lower than the costs which enter into its produc- 
tion. The man who had to buy any considerable 
amount of the grain fed to his live stock, as a rule 
has lost money. Shipping conditions have been 
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Sixty Years of Hog Profits and Losses. Note the Similarity Between the Present Period and That Following the Civil War 


highly unsatisfactory. At times it has been impos- 
sible to get cars for weeks and sometimes months. 
Delays on the road have been frequent and costly. 
Strikes have compelled the producer to hold his 
stock back in the country when it was ready for 
market, and every day he held it he suffered a loss. 

I shall not undertake to relate to you in detail the 
producers’ tale of woe. That would simply make us 
all feel badly, and no especial good would come out 
of it. What I shall try to do is to give you a general 
understanding of the conditions which influence the 
production of live stock, in the hope that if the 
various factors which engage in the business can 
once get a better understanding of one another’s 
problems, it may be possible for them to consider 
the business in its entirety and perhaps some time 
work out a general scheme for handling it which 
will be helpful to all of them, from the producer to 
and including the consumer. 

I am going to take hogs as the basis for illustra- 
tion, because we produce more hogs and produce 
hogs more generally than either cattle or sheep. 

The chart before you shows the ups and downs 
of the hog business since 1862. The median line di- 
viding the irregular shaped areas represents the av- 
erage cost of production of 100 pounds of hog, mea- 
sured not in dollars but in bushels of corn. The 
hog production of the United States has been main- 
tained since 1858 on an average price for hogs at 
the principal market of the country equal to the 
price of 11.5 bushels of No. 2 corn on the same 
market. You will notice that the price has never 
remained at exactly the average. The shaded areas 
above the line show when hogs were selling for 
more than this average price. The shaded areas 
below the line indicate the periods when hogs were 


selling for less than this average price. The hori. 
zontal lines above and below each represent the 
eguivalent of one dollar per hundredweight ip hog 
prices. 

You will notice further that the shaded areas both 
above and below the line are larger and mor irreg. 
ular than the shaded areas thru the center of the 
chart. This is because of the war periods at either 
end. Note that we had the same general trend of 
prices during the great war that we had during the 
Civil war. Just prior to the beginning of the Ciyy 
war, hogs were selling for more than the average 
price. When the war broke out, for example, ip 
the spring of ’61, hog producers were getting aboyt 
$1.50 per hundredweight more than the average, 
With the breaking out of the war grain prices aq. 
vanced more rapidly than hog prices, and the profits 
of the hog producer accordingly decreased unt 
early in ’62 he entered a loss area, which continued 
until 1864. This loss area resulted in reduced pro. 
duction of hogs, and after a time this reduced pro. 
duction made itself felt by an increased price. ¢% 
we find that in ’65 and ’66 the hog producer was get. 
ting about $5.50 per hundredweight above his ayer. 
age cost of production. These high prices naturally 
stimulated production, and, as usual, the farmer 
overdid it, resulting in a loss area extending thr 
the years ’67 and ’68. And so we have profit and 
loss areas back and forth from that time on. 

Note that the history of hog and grain prices 
after the Civil war was repeated in the great war 
Hog prices were in a profit area during the year 
1913 and the first half of 1914. Then came the war, 
and grain prices advanced so much more relatively 
than hog prices, that the hog producer quickly 
dropped into a loss area. This decreased produc. 
tion somewhat, and as the war continued, the de 
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mand forced hog prices up to where there was $3 
per hundredweight more profit than the average 
This was the situation when the United States en 
tered the war in the spring of 1917. Our entry into 
the war witnessed a perpendicular advance in grain 
prices, with a corresponding drop in hog prices, 80 
that by the middle of the summer of 1917 we had 
entered a loss area, during part of which hog pro 
ducers were obliged to take more than $5 per hut 
dredweight less than their average cost of produc 
tion. 

These heavy losses on hogs were discouraging pro 
duction right at a time when the world needed it- 
creased production because of the need for fats. 
The Food Administration thereupon undertook t 
stimulate production by assuring the farmer of 3 
stimulative price. In the fall of 1917, the Food Aé 
ministration announced that so far as it could inflt 
ence the market, the hogs which were farrowed ia 
the spring of 1918 would be made to sell for a price 
ecuivalent to the price of thirteen bushels of corm 
This announcement was made just at the beginning 
of the breeding season. Hog producers took this 
announcement at its face value, and as a result pro 
duced the greatest number of hogs in our history. 

Having assured the farmers that they would re 
ceive a profit on the hogs marketed in the winter 
of 1918-19, the Food Administration made no effort 
to hold up the price of hogs during the summer of 
1918. An interesting story could be told of this 
particular period, but I am referring to the matter 
now only in so far as is necessary to make clear 
what has happened in the matter of hog production 

During the period beginning on September 1, 1917, 
and ending November 30, 1918, the hog producers 
of the country received (Continued on page 2000) 
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You Can Jump Over 
‘These Buildings 


But you’d rather look 
themover! They’resmall 
—we made them that way 
to get them into our booth 
at the State Fair. But 
they’re perfect to the last 
detail. 

Inspect them at close 
rangeand see how modern 
farm buildings are made. 
Experts in charge of the 
Gordon-Van Tine exhibit 











will be glad to talk over 
farm construction prob- 
lems with you and give 
you any other building in- 
formation you desire. 


Booths in 60 and 61 


Machinery Hall 


lowa State Fair, Des Moines 
Aug. 25th = Sept. 3rd 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 








Home Office: Davenport, lowa 














Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. 7 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles, 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1/2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact, 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
Sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Uniform. Economical. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Harvesters Sold Direct 
Save by getting an all-steel, 
two-row Jayhawk from the 
factory, Body in one piece. Strong, riveted T-bar 


runner . Firmly riveted 28-inch blades, Wings 
fold flat. Knives easy to sharpen. Two coats of 
aint. A guaranteed machine. Lasts a lifetime. 
F. ok in any soil, Complete with seat, galy $20.00, 

Salina, cash or C.O Big demand ier NOW, 
or send for free illustraed folder. 


F.WYATT MFG. CO., Box 1 Salina, Kansas 


The Engine That Breathes 


jag GADE its the 








nly er ‘gine that cools 
tae! de ofcylinder. No 
Water or fans. Can’t 
freeze up. Uses one- 
ae ess fuel than 
o ers. Eighteen yrs, 
od the market. All 
co. -o skids ortrucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 


» (Eugine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. 








Manuring Fall Wheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of rather thin land 
which I am intending to put into fall 
wheat this fall. I intend to put a light 
coating of manure on this land, and 
am wondering whether to put the ma- 
nure on before I plow or to spread it 
after the wheat comes up this fall.” 

With most crops, the greatest in- 
crease in yield is secured by applying 
the manure before plowing. In the 
case of winter wheat, however, and 
especially in the northern part of the 
winter wheat belt, we favor the idea 
of spreading the manure on the wheat 
in November or early December. Occa- 
sionally a winter comes along when a 
top dressing of this sort makes almost 
the entire difference between success 
and failure. 

We do not know of any wheat ex- 
periments comparing the value of ma- 
nure before plowing to manure applied 
as a top dressing. As a matter of fact, 
it would be necessary to have at least 
ten years of such experiments in order 
to balance up the effects of the cold 
and warm winters. In the absence of 
such experiments, we favor.applying 
the manure as a top dressing in No- 
vember or early December. 





Kanred Wheat Hardy in 
South Dakota 


The South Dakota State College Ex- 
periment Station secured small lots of 
Kanred wheat from Kanses_ three 
years ago and placed the variety on 
trial in comparison with other kinds 
of wheat at the Brookings and High- 
more experiment farms. Kanred was 
not expected to prove as hardy as 
Dakota grown Turkey Red wheat, but, 
contrary to expectations, this new va- 
riety came thru the winter with a bet- 
ter stand than the Dakota grown Tur- 
key Red and made a better yield. In 
the year 1919 it made an especially 
good showing. At Brookings, where 
spring wheat was nearly a failure on 
account of rust, scab, etce., Kanred 
yielded about twenty bushels per acre. 


At Highmore, where the best spring | 


wheat produced about twenty bush- 
els per acre, Kanred yielded nearly 
thirty bushels. 





Buying Acid Phosphate 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to try acid phosphate 
on a small patch of potatoes, and 
would like to know where I can buy 
it and how to apply it.” 

Our correspondent can buy acid 
phosphate from the fertilizer depart- 
ment of any of the packing companies, 
from the Empire Carbon Works, St. 
Louis, and from a number of other fer- 
tilizer concerns. We suggest that he 
buy a 125 or a 250 pound bag, and 
spread it broadcast on his potato land 
either just before planting or soon 
after planting, at the rate of 400 
pounds per acre. On a small patch he 
can do the broadcasting by hand. 

Of all the commercial fertilizer ma- 
terials, acid phosphate is the one 
which has given the most uniformly 
good results, and in our opinion it is 
the one which is most worth while ex- 
perimenting with under Iowa condi- 
tions. 


Seed From Rusty Wheat 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Ig it all right to plant seed from 
wheat which had black rust this year? 
This field was only slightly infested 
this year.” 

Black rust seems to spread chiefly 
by way of the barberry, and very little 
if any at all by way of seed wheat. The 
really determining factor in the spread 
of rust is weather conditions during 
late June and early July. Since our 
correspondent’s wheat is only slightly 
infested with black rust, we believe 
that he can use the seed with perfect 
safety. Of course, we would advise 
him to fan his seed carefully so as to 
remove all shrunken kernels. 
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Permanent Improvements 
Mean a Greater lowa 


New _ conditions—new 


dea Is-—ne Ww methods-—~ 

ftow confront Iowa peo} le—e special y Iowa farmers. 
Tho large investment in the average farm de- 
mands that arming operations be conducted on @ 


The Mark 
Of Dependable 
Grading Standards— 


strictly. businesslike basis—if capita] ig to be safe- 
guarded and profits maintained. 

Along with_ old-fashioned farming methods must 
go all slipshod types of construction of farm build- 
Ings and improvements, Ivery practical consider- 
ation requires a type of permanent construction for 
all farm buildings that will give lasting service— 


——_* 











without the continual expense of repairs, upkeep 
and re placement eating holes in the annual profits. 

There is only one positively weather-proof, wind 
and rot-proof, fire-proof type of building material 


Build of IA-KLA, 
Hollow Tile or Brick’ 


Under. the Protection of 1A-KLA standards, 
farm builders are offered a material that will stand 
every test of time, wo ar and service, 

Correctly manufactured hollow clay tile or brick 
is the cheapest material to us c—whe on cost of serve 
ice is considered. Hollow tile or brick buildings 


Look for the official mark of 
the Permanent Buildings So- 


ciety burned into the hollow 
clay tile, drain tile and other 
clay tile products you buy and 
use. 


The mark 1A-KLA—"Towa Clay”— 
Positively identifies the product of those 
manufacturers who hate veluntarily 
adopted the rigid grading standards of 
the socie ty—whic h are your protection. 

serial number identifies each indi- 
vidual member. 


Clay ware marked §A-KLA will 















never be misrepresented to you. The have no other costs except the first one—no repairs 
erade you specify is exactly the grade eno painting—no Te placement. 
you will get—each grade is made to fit ’g the standardized material for every_type of 
the uses for which it is sold and _it_is arm, building, houses, barns, gaTages, sheds, Toa, 
Se duty of the Society to guard thig 1og hou.es, poultry houses, grain bins, corn cribs, 
tandard water tanks and troughs, etc. 
WRITE FOR OUR PORTFOLIO 
What Does it “PERMANENT BUILDING POINTERS” 
Valuable information on permanent construction, 
Mean to You? Special attention and free blue prints if you 
specify the particular kind of, building you are 
Tet ns tell you more about the ideals 7’ planning e—barn, hog house, poultry shed, or what- 
of 3 : 1h ever it. is. ‘ 
$f peauafectaring and the i male Don’t forget—our Drainage Bureay will handle 
stamped on the tile you buy. : your drainage problems. Write 
i HE PERM 
ue Ww rite our ereers, today and. an bs % BU PLATT, SECRETARY maps 
vim all abou - —tl I , 7 
Sandardized grading of burned. clay Hubbell Bide. es Moines, lowa 
or of Io 
‘oducts made of Iowa shales and clays 3 one -eooo Qi 





y lowa manufacturers for Iowa trade. 





VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE) IOWA STATE FAIR 
0° vuieete will find it very muc h to their interest to call at our headquarters on the State Fair 
rounc 


demonstrating the enormous strength of IA-KLA 
Tocated jusé inside the Grand Avenue entrance—no 


‘nut cracker’”’ test, 
Hollow. Building Tile under pressure, 
side. You will be welcome, 


See our famous ‘ 
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Come around to the Sheldon Tent and see us when you 


are at the Jown State Fair. 
Block J—just south of the west end of the Grandstand. We'll 
also be at the Nebraska Fair and others. You'll find we are pretty 
nice folks. You'll enjoy your visit with us and we'll enjoy our 
visit with you. If you have any building problems to solve, bring 
them along and talk them over with us. Let us help you. Let us 
show you how you can save money, time and labor on your farm 
improvements. Don’t miss seeing the Sheldon Mixer. 


Sheldon Concrete Mixers 


You can put in your own concrete improvements, at a much low- 
er cost, with a Sheldon Mixer. The Sheldon does work equal to 
a $300 mixer and costs only a fraction as much. Has a capacity 
of 3 cubic feet—gives a perfect mix in one or two minutes. One 


man can run it. 
Get Our Free Book 


We'll be on Grand Ave., 














No. 4 

This is the Send in the coupon today and get our new 48-Page 
most pop- Mixer Book. It tells all about our eleven models 

. and gives our 30-Day Trial Privilege Offer. Tells 
ular Shel- you how to save money on your concrete work. 
don model tead this book and then see the mixer at your 
—a general State Fair. 
utility ma- | ¢detahe -———S— ee ee —see oo 
chine. It is Sheldon Mfg. Company, 
light com- | Box 787, Nehawka, Nebr. 
pact and | Please send me your new 48 page book. 
very easy 


to move 





about. It | Name 
does high 
" »>work 
grade work | A Adina 
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writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Freight Car Survey in Illinois 

A survey of the freight car situation 
in Illinois, conducted by the Illinoig 
Agricultural Association recently, led 
the officers of the organization to the 
conclusion that lack of 
cars is caused by either inability or 
disinclination of the railroads to move 
cars, and not by an actual shortage. 

Members of the association made 
daily records of the car initials and 
numbers of all cars at 494 stations lo- 
cated in 46 different Illinois counties, 
for seven consecutive days. Of these 
494 stations, 146, or 29.5 per cent, re- 
ported some of the same cars on the 
tracks the last day of the count as 
were on the tracks the first day of the 
count. At all stations, 9,294 cars were 
listed the first day, and of these cars, 
938 out of 9,294 had not been 
moved from the country point for sev- 
en consecutive days. This is just a 
little over 10 per cent of the cars at 
such points. No counts were made in 
Chicago. In several other large yards 
the association enumerators were 
ejected from the yards by railroad offi- 
cials:; among others the C., B. & Q. 
yards at Galesburg did not want the 
farmers to knowthe actual conditions 
there. In Grundy county, nine stations 
are reported—four of these showed a 
complete clearance, whereas the other 


the present 


cars 


five showed that of a total of 454 cars 
reported the first day, 236 identical 
cars were still on the tracks seven 


days later. 

Mine operators say they are forced 
to idleness many days each week, lead- 
ing to the strike of the miners which 


recently tied up the mines just when 
the farmers were needing coal for 
threshing. At this same time, before 


county, at 
trains of 


the strike in Christian 
Clarksdale and Willeys two 
coal cars, totaling 53 cars, were report- 
ed empty at both the first and last 
days of the count. 

At Bristol, 
eight cars were 
entire week. At Dakota, 
county, 20 loaded box 
the tracks all of the seven days. Gil- 
berts, in Kane county, reports the 
same two cars on the side track the 
whole week. 

About the only hopeful report bring- 
ing a ray of sunshine to the statisti- 
cians who compiled the results of this 
census, came from Shelby county. The 
letter accompanying the report read: 
“Farmers’ elevator at Moweaqua re- 
ports getting all cars needed, from six 
to ten a week. No cars on siding. Hen- 
* ton reports no use for cars. Wester- 
velt getting cars according to quota. 
Findlay reports quota being filled and 
no inclination to find fault with the 
railroad company.” 

If the total number of freight cars 
of the country on December 31, 1918, 
is taken as a basis for computation, 
and it is considered that the percent- 
age of immobilitv of cars is as great 
in Chicago, Toledo and New York as 
in country points like Clarksdale, Fi- 
delity and Low Point, it seems, accord- 
ing to the Illinois report, that the total 
number of new which the rail- 
roads say they need to meet the trans- 
portation requirements of the present 
moment is not a patch to the total 
number of immobile cars now idling by 
the week and month in terminal yards 
and on the tracks at country 
points. This survey shows pretty 
clearly to the farmers of Illinois that 
the excuse of “car shortage” is largely 
camouflage, given to cover up some 
real, deeper reason for the present 
transportation in efficiency. 


county, thirty- 
during the 
Stephenson 
stood on 


Kendall 
unmoved 


cars 


cars 


side 


Farm Women Want Organization 


An Iowa woman writes: 

“Is there any way that women’s 
clubs may be affiliated with the Farm 
Bureau? We would be glad for any in- 
formation on this line you can give us. 
We have understood that there are 
some counties organizing women’s 
Farm Bureaus. We have started a 
club in our township and named it the 
‘Women’s Farm Bureau,’ and have as 
yet no literature to tell us how it can 
be done. If it is started as a county, 
state or national affair, it will go like 
wildfire. Any information you can 
give us will be much appreciated.” 

In a great many counties, the wo- 
men have a branch organization with 
the Farm Bureau, with their own of- 
ficers, which correspond to the officers 
of the Farm Bureau, and employ a 
home demonstration agent to do work 
for the women similar to what the 
county agent does for the men. The 
Farm Bureau organization is now a 
family organization. The membership 
is a family membership rather than a 
membership merely for the . men. 
There seems to be an increased inter- 
est in a good many counties of the 
state in favor of getting the work start- 
ed amongst the women in a much 
stronger way than it is at the present 
time. 

We would 


suggest that women in- 


members; (d) that such organization 
be incorporated; (e) that such or- 
ganization be a non-stock corporation; 
and that (f) only products not now 
taken care of by farmers’ coéperative 
associations be marketed. The execu- 
tive department at this meeting was 
instructed to proceed with the organ- 
ization program, including the above 
outlined instructions. 





Shipping Board to Help in 
Grain Movement 


Arrangements completed July 2ist 
thru the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration provide for the utilization of 
thirty-five new government ships now 
lying in the upper Great Lakes, in an 
effort to relieve the rail congestion 
which is blocking the movement of 
grain from the western and northwest- 
ern grain growing states to the sea- 
board. 

These boats were built as a part of 
the war program, and are to be used 
later by the Shipping Board in the 
coastwise traffic. Some of these ships 
to be used in carrying grain are still 
uncompleted and most of them must 
have a bulkhead built in before they 
can carry grain. But a number are 
ready for immediate service and others 
will rapidly be put into shape. 

First shipments will probably be 
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now lives. 


the 
work. 





I. N. TAYLOR 
ties, Mr. Taylor emphasizes the social and educational side of the work 


as a very necessary part. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


I. N. Taylor, who represents the Iowa Federation from the sixth dis- 
trict, is one of those men who never get old; at least he is always ready 
for a joke and a good word. He was born in Mahaska county, where he 
During the war he acted as county agent 
for eighteen months. 
county association, he has seen Farm 
from several angles. 
of by the other county agents, was born in 1862, 
received most of his education in a country school. 
For six years he was a state lecturer for the Grange, 
and he has also been secretary of the Southern Iowa 
Breeders’ Association. 
Grange first 
He would 
legislative committee be 
that there is nothing put over that 
to the interests of farmers 


At the present time, Mr. Taylor is breeding 
Shropshire sheep and Poland China bogs. 


As he is now treasurer of the 
Bureau work 
“I. N.,” as he was always spoken 
and 


He states that his work with 
interested him in Farm Bureau 
like to see that the Farm Bureau 
especially active, and see 
is detrimental 
In the work in the coun- 








terested take it up with the president 
of the local Farm Bureau, and also 
write to Miss Neale Knowles, of the 
extension department at Ames, who is 
in charge of the home demonstration 
work in l[owa. 





California Marketing Policies 


California has probably as many 
highly organized coéperative market- 
ing organizations as any other state. 
The action which many associations 
have taken in regard to the coépera- 
tion with the Farm Bureau of that 
state shows that they will be able to 
work together to the advantage of 
every one. The marketing department 
of the State Federation at a recent 
meeting passed the following state 
ment of policies which will no doubt 
be helpful- to other state organiza- 
tions: 

It was agreed by the board that (a) 
financial responsibility in any market- 
ing organization created shall not rest 
with the county or state Farm Bureau; 
(b) that should a marketing organiza- 
tion be created, it be controlled by the 
members of the marketing organiza- 


tion and not be supervised or con- 
trolled by the State Federation or 
County Farm Bureau; (c) that mem- 


bership in any marketing organization 
created be limited to Farm Bureau 


made from Chicago elevators, follow- 
ing later with shipments from Mil- 
waukee and Duluth. Operation will be 
handled thru H. L. McDonald, at Cleve- 
land, the Shipping Board’s representa- 
tive for the Great Lakes division. 





Vegetable Growers Favor 
Farm Bureau 

In a leading article of the Market 
Growers’ Journal, the trade paper for 
vegetable growers, they discuss the 
question of “How shall vegetable grow- 
ers organize?” In pointing out the 
possibilities of a separate organization 
as compared with an organization with- 
in the state and national Farm Bureau, 
the author favored a formation of a 
department within the Farm Bureau. 
The article especially called attention 
to the live stock and grain marketing 
departments of the Illinois Agricu!tural 
Association, and called attention to the 
fact that they are soon to start a pro- 
duce marketing department. 

The attitude taken is similar to that 
of other people along other lines. It 
is hoped that the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, thru its bureaus, will 
be able to develop a policy which will 
insure best results for all of the agri- 
cultural people working thru the Farm 
Bureau. 


Lee County Starts New Pig Club 


Twenty-five business men bought 
twenty-five pure-bred Hampshire sows 
of C. D. Streetor, of Keokuk, Iowa, at 
$150 each. This was the first step in 
what may be one of the most success. 
ful pig clubs which has been formed in 
Iowa. The next step after the purchagg 
of these sows was for the business me 
to find twenty-five farmers who would 
go in partnership with them in raising 
the pig crop. These men were found, 
and are to share the pigs at w: aning 
time on a fifty-fifty basis with the owp. 
ers of the sows. The next step in the 
organization was suggested by the 
Farm Bureau of Lee county. It was 
the formation of a pure-bred gilt club 
and a pure-bred market pig club for the 
disposal of the pigs which are the 
business men’s share of the pig crop, 
These pigs will be appraised by a com. 
mittee and sold to the boys or girls on 
their own personal notes without se 
curity. 

The Farm Bureau has helped the for. 
mation of this club merely from the 
standpoint of suggesting new ideas and 
in meeting difficulties. The merchants 
have found the farmers who went into 
partnership with them. They are also 
finding the boys and girls to take up 
the new pigs. The club as yet does not 
know exactly where they are going, 
but so far their imagination has helped 
to put the club on its feet and the pro 
cession is moving in a lively manner. 
The probabilities are that the club 
eventually will be closed up by a large 
combination sale, and this no doubt 
will mean that there will be many 
more breeders of Hampshire hogs in 
Lee county. 





A Farm Bureau Booster 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Being a subscriber to Wallaces’ 
Farmer for some time, I always tum 
to the Farm Bureau pages the first 
thing, and see what the Farm Bureal 
is doing. I think every farmer who is 
not a member of the Farm Bureai 
should read these pages, and then the 
next step make a trip to the office of 
the county agent (or more plainly the 
farmer’s hired man) and join the Farm 
Bureau. Some farmers have the wrong 
opinion of the county agent. He is not 
there to show us how to plow cor, 
etc.; he is there to codperate with 1s 
as to anything that is a benefit to our 
industry. 

Farming is the largest gamble in the 
form of industry on earth today. When 
we plant our crops in the spring, We 
never know what the harvest will be, 
altho we have hired our help at a large 
figure and have it to pay just the 
same. I am a believer in the cost-of 
production move the Farm Burealls 
have started. Very few of us know 
what it costs to run a 160-acre farm, 
and when that is figured out correctly, 
why are we not entitled to a reasol 
able profit after cost of production 4% 
well as the manufacturing industries’ 

If the Ralston-Nolan federal revenue 
bill should become a law, it would 
cause the farmers to pay an annual 
tax, above all taxes now paid, of aP 
proximately $150 to $1,500 on farms of 
from 100 to 1,000 acres. This bill i 
being pushed by moneyed manufactur 
ers and iarge business interests in the 
city. Who is going to look after out 
interests for us if we don’t? The best 
prescription I can offer is to read the 
pages of Wallaces’ Farmer, then jol® 
your county Farm Bureau, and it will 
all help to stop such bills in congress 

R. L. GILMORE. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 
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“# arm Sirens Notes 


house and five or six large warehouses 
located at various shipping points in 
the county. The total appraised value 
of the property is nearly a third of a 
million dollars. This association will 
be so formed that it can affiliate with 
the state marketing association which 
the state federation is now forming. 


— 


Shipping Association Formed—The 
mings am County Farm Bureau, of Il- 
jinois, has been instrumental in help- 
ing to poo two shipping associa- 
tions recently. One is at Shumway 
apd the other at Dietrich. The offi- 
cers of the association at Shumway 
are Fred C. Wachtel, president; Adam 


Engel, secretary-treasurer; George 
Fulte, Ed Laue and Otto Laue, di- Three Hundred Farmers Spraying 
rectors. Edgar Bartke has been em- | Orchards—In Benton county, Iowa, the 


ployed as manager. At Dietrich, L. H. 
McCoy is president; J. L. Hartke, vice- 
president; George Schreiber, secretary- 
treasurer; Joe Burman and C. H. Ev- 
ans, directors. L. R. Dye has been em- 
ployed as manager. 


Farm Bureau is taking an active part 
in getting spraying rings established. 
Their last Farm Bureau exchange pub- 
lishes a list of about 300 farmers who 
are in the different spraying rings this 
year. Fourteen of these rings are now 
fn operation. It is making a decided 
difference in the quality of fruit thru- 
out the county. 





Missouri Plans State Marketing As- 
gociation—The Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation expects to put on an inten- 
sive drive to help farmers establish 
coiperative organizations. The plans 
provide that every shareholder in local 
elevators, produce companies or other 
marketing organizations will become 
a member of the state marketing asso- 


Richardson County Live Stock Tour 
—The live stock breeders’ association 
of Richardson county, Nebraska, had 
a very successful tour recently. Dur- 
ing the day leading herds in the coun- 
ty were visited. A big picnic dinner 


ciation The final details have not | helped to make the day a success. 
been worked out. However, the state <aecehaante 

organization expects to be strongly Poultry Demonstrations Make Big 
financed so that it may take full ad- | Savings—The Dallas County, Iowa, 


yantage in the buying power of a well- 
capitalized organization. 


Farm Bureau has given much time and 
intensive work to poultry culling. A 
specialist has been employed during 
four months of the past year to do 
special work thruout the county. Dur- 
ing the time, a total of 60,381 birds 
have been examined, from which 21,- 
801 have been culled out as unprofit- 
able. They estimate a saving in feed- 
ing of $18,000, as well as an increase 
in production from the birds which re- 
main in the flocks, of about 35 per cent 
per bird. They are now arranging for 
a special series of instruction schools 
which will be held in various communi- 
ties over the county to give practical 
suggestions on culling and disease 
eradication. 





Seed Protection in Michigan—The 
Michigan State Farm Bureau is trying 
to get in shape to protect the farmers 
of the state against seeds which are 
either impure or unfitted for that lo- 
cality. It is claimed that a large 
amount of European alfalfa was im- 
ported last year, which made a very 
poor growth in Michigan. Substitution 
bas also been made in Dwarf Essex 
rape. The best source of rape seed 
fs Holland, but since the war the im- 
ports have been small from that coun- 
try, much of it coming from Japan, 


North Dakota Potato Exchange—A 
North Dakota Potato Exchange is be- 
ing organized. It is being patterned 
somewhat after the Michigan Potato 


Union County Farm Bureau Picnic— 
Farmers with their wives and children, 
to the number of several thousand, met 


Growers’ Exchange, a cooperative or- | in Afton, Iowa, on August 6th, in an 
ganization which in 1919 handled | all-day celebration and Farm Bureau 
25,000 carloads of potatoes for Michi- | picnic. In the morning there was a 
gan farmers at a cost of $50,000. These | stock judging contest for the boys. 
potatoes were worth $5,000,000, so that | After dinner there was a local pro- 
the actual selling cost was less than | gram, followed by an address by C. W. 


one per cent, or less than four cents | Hunt, president of the Iowa Federa- 
per bushel. Not only was the cost of | tion. A rainstorm came up in the af- 


selling low, but good prices were real- 
ized for the potatoes. 


ternoon, which spoiled part of the pro- 
gram, but which every one was glad to 
see, as the rain was badly needed. 
Missouri Farmers’ Association and 
the State Federation—Official commu- 





Farm Bureaus Entertain—The Eldo- 
tado and Fremont township Farm Bu- 
Teaus, in Benton county, Iowa, staged 


asuccessful outdoor organization meet- | nications have been passing back and 
ing recently. About 1,200 men, women | forth between the Missouri Farmers’ 
and children were present at the joint | Association and the state Farm Bureau 
meeting, which was a lawn social at | Federation. There seems to be a dif- 
Which ice cream and cake were served | ference of opinion as to methods of 
tothe entire crowd. The ladies of two | organization and other details of that 
heighborhoods furnished 125 cakes, | kind. We hope that they will be able 


and a collection was taken up to pay | to get any misunderstandings correct- 


for the fifty gallons of ice cream which | ed in the future and will be able to 
served the crowd. Band music as well | work together for the benefit of the 
és talks on Farm Bureau work and | farming interests in the state. 

similar subjects took up most of the —- 

evening Grundy Club Tour and Try-Out—It is 


stated that every person who was on 
the junior club tour in Grundy county, 
Iowa, ate enough dirt to last him the 


Cedar Rapids Milk Producers Con- 
sider Plant—The Milk Producers’ As- 





A DENBY TRUCK 


for your farm 


TRIED AND PROVEN 


We have a special proposition to make 
on one Denby Farm Truck for each 
county in the State of lowa. Unable to 
give you details in this advertisement. 


Write today for catalog and proposition. 


Central lowa Motors Company 


State Distributors 


1421-23 Locust Street 


Des Moines, lowa 











You can’t delay silo filling without serious loss of the strength and 








our silage, You must cut when the Fodder is Right. 

















































































age" food value of 
ante And you can’t do that or be sure of cutting at all—unless you 


we own your own silage cutter. 
ects nk, We are prepared to ship you one of the famous Silvers Ohio Cut- 
ase oo Ned ps? ters — don’t wait until the last week to order it, Re- 
it congestion is a condition that can’t be ig- 


t be taken into consideration. 


member, freig 
nored—it must 
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THERe 2. Ny pis ecgues. IN 
AGE CUTT 

Mashed, — on d or chewed - doesn’t 
make good ensilage. It allows nutrition 
to escape and air pockets to form in 
the silage when packed — making 

moldy, soggy silage. 

"Sonia the pictures--the top one shows what 
the ordinary cutter--uneven cutting-- 
» stringy pieces of leaf--big chunks of 
talk and o e lower pietare-- the perfect re- 
epite with the Ohio-- 8 frm { en it, 

ousands of users will tel you that the “*Ohio’’ 
“tor the SU THAT CUTS. The logical cutter 











own. Write us for full i "Ee 

















Des Moines Silo & Mfg 

















lew York Ave., Des Moines. lowa 













































































| CONTINUOUS PROFIT 


Your live stock is as close to 
you as your pocketbook, 










invent ses AW. RIG 







Don't close the bars against “g \, Low introductory offer its this new sa’ 

production and profit or the a i within reach of ail, at small part Tonk 
comfort and health of your } other rigs, Saws your 
animals by housing them in >" winter’s woodin few hours. 
damp, dark, unventilated Powerful 4-cycle moter, 


bulldings. Pat. 


Use Tip TOP Ventilators | °° 
and {jp TOP More Sun 
Windows 
to prevent diseases and 


losses. Increase pro- 
fite and make buiid- 


Easy to gorate, light te 
move, 80 days’ al to 
=¥ prove our = 10-yeas 
7 uarantee. Send toda 
REE BOOK of FA 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 189 Main St., Ottawa, Kans, 








Buy This Tractor at Wholesale 


— in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
under consideration the construction 
ofa plant for handling their product 
direct from the producer to the con- 
‘mer. The plant which they are fig- 
uring on at the present time, exclusive 


of the hui Iding, is expected te cost 
about $35,000. 





pe aeleat ippi County Plans Marketing 
nterprise—Mississippi County, Mis- 


‘ouri, Farm Bureau members are plan- 
hing one of the largest farmers’ co- 
on ve marketing enterprises in the 
peepee: Plans are rapidly be- 
tive ae leted for forming a codpera- 


ootiaem and elevator association with 
ahha il * $250,000. The association 
Me n a 300-barrel flour mill, a chain 
* “evators, a cotton gin and ware- 





remainder of his lifetime, but even 
with this obstacle, the tour was a big 
success. Six classes of hogs and cattle 
were judged, and a judging team 
picked out which will probably give a 
further account of itself. The high 
boys were Russell Plager, Carroll Pla- 
ger and Harold Elbert. 


Lincoln County Using Lime—Hugh 
Scott, of Lincoln county, Missouri, 
writes that their Farm Bureau is order- 
ing several cars of lime, to be used on 
demonstration fields; but it is likely in 
the near future that county crushers 
will be used, as they have good lime- 
stone deposits. They are also organ- 
izing a live stock shippers’ association, 
and a better bull campaign is now in 
progress. 


inge more comfort- 
able and attractive. 
Easily and quickly 
installed; the first 
bein ot p pa am 


one new 





A few b 


Cost is the last cost. 


Distributor, discontinuing tractor sale , 


Turner Simplicity 14-25, 3 Bottom Tractor 


offers 





them but the benefits are last new. 
Gee Exhibit in Machinery ie lectin State Fair. 
Anderson Manufacturing Co., Bes Moines, lowa 





Save Your Corn 


f Protect every kernel from rats, % 
fire, weather and thieves with 


Buckeye 
Cribs 


“The Crib With 
the Steel Rib” 
Double braced 
heavy galvanized 
steel, Write for prices, 
THE PIERCECO., 201 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas city, Mo. 














with set of Oliver Gang Plows 


A wonderful outfit, guaranteed, and at a @400 
savibg Write BEARS AUTOMOBILE CO., 
lowa’s Oldest Dealers 10th & Locust, Des Moines. 


LISTEN, HOG BREEDERS 


DON’T MISS SEEING THE Q. D. 
FARROWING RAIL 
on demonstration near the swine department at the 
Iowa Illinois, Minnesota and South Dakota State 
Fairs this year. Let us show you bow it will save 
the pigs at farrowing time. 


J, L. GRISWOLD MFG. CO., 














Dodge Center, Wis. 





4 brothers—experienced farmers—college edu- 
cation—desire to rent a No.1 farm, section or more, 
FOLEY BROS., 





share or cash basis. Plymouth, Ii}. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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———————————————SSS========___ZZ_= —— = The World’s Wheat Production | ‘* "e@"y twice the size of Austray a 
and has large areas where wheat could tan¢ 


Europe produces over half of the | he grown. What part Siberia will 
world’s wheat supply, but her popula- | in the development of the wheat ; 
tion is so great that she consumes the try will depend upon the socj 


Dlay A 
Ddus. Jan¢ 


, nas al 
world’s surplus in addition to her own | economic development of Russia Me wor 
Wrekin. is I 


crop. The world’s great wheat fields | fairly certain, however, that the aa st 


are generally sufficiently level to al- | qyction of wheat in Siberia will he nn ine 


low the use of big machinery, both for | of the permanent factors in the wh , 

A = a! U my E } O R Ss tillage and harvest. There are eight | industry of the world. eat oi 
an 
H 





important centers of wheat production TI 
. he greater part of th eat of 
in the world: The plains of southern sata ng P © wheat of the 68 p 
: . | United States is produced in the og was 
Russia and the valley of the Danube; od n- as 
: : : tral prairies and the valley of the yj the 
the countries bordering on the Medi- mE Re Mlge 
: z sissippi. Kansas, the Dakotas and com 
terranean; the plains of Northwestern ra ’ 
ae eastern Washington are the three cep. to ¥ 
Europe; the central prairies of the : . 
United States and Canada; the Colum ters of densest production. In thegg ay 
nigerian enne: : : z districts the average rainfall Varieg seek 


















Kingston pep, Kings- ( 
ton economy, Kingston 
durability have long been 
known to Ford owners. 
Here is the best Ford 





bia river basin of the United States; | trom 15 to 30 inches. The opening MM ins 


carburetor Kingston has northwestern India; the pampas of Ar- 


tor. Thousands of en- 
thusiastic users. Sent 
complete with fuel strainer 
and separator and special air 
preheating device, ready to 
install. At all dealers, or 
send direct to us. 


factor in the world’s wheat market 
but her population is growing so rap 
idly that it is probable that she wij 
cease to be an exporter of wheat with. 
in another decade. 

Canada’s wheat is chiefly grown ip 
the three great prairie provinces of 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, 
It is estimated that there are 150,009, 
000 acres upon which wheat could by 
profitably grown. Owing to the col 
winters, the bulk of the crop is spring 


ever devised,—quick on gentina; southern Australia. Of these of the American and Canadian Drai- und 
. . “ . ries gave a great impetus to wheat Dro con’ 
pickup, turns fuel into areas, the Mediterranean countries and . é 
: i northwestern Europe export no wheat; duction, and led to a lowering of price com 
a a oe ~ ’ f their Seats : ulation there in the world’s markets. American pr croy 
delivers it HOT to mo- or gui pigs duction has, in the past, been a pj 
is a heavy local demand. 8 


In five of the six remaining regions 
of surplus production the population is 
sparse, the type of agriculture exten- 
sive, the land relatively cheap, and 
wheat is free from the competition of 
more productive crops. 

i The following table gives the aver 
age annual production of wheat in the 
i! more important wheat-growing coun- 
i tries for the five years prior to the 

















war. The figures indicate millions of 

























Special Kingston models, all fully guaranteed, aciiata. 
for Chevrolet, Maxwell, Buick and Dodge cars. | gee sown, but winter wheat is grown in 
Smoothness and flexibility, quick pickup, sus- om or napa dapat amin: oe, | Ontario and Alberta. The wheat bat 
tained power. with any Kingston carburetor. At India. ee ee 350 Seh-Sp ena OG oe <a 
< a Aaa os — : Reis saseaas oceanic dh pea cunee ; 25 season, ¢ 
| all dealers, or send order direct to us. ss Seta a nncndg ie 317 on the south by the peer aaa 
| | 0a re ee —_ The wheat belt of India lies in the 
. FONAGD 20. ciccccccccecevesses 97 northwest—the region of greatest or 
Maxwell Buick Bate Pe m et oe Les tremes of temperature—and three the | 
_ ———_— M1620 1522 Germany .......sseececceveses 152 quarters of the total wheat is produced mon 
| \ CT yy ee eee 148 in the northwest provinces Wheat tries 
Australia .. esse eeeeeeeeeeeees 91 ranks third among the crops of India, popu 
H The Russian wheat belt is one of the | being exceeded in production by rice indiv 
iI | largest fertile regions of land in the | and grain sorghums. In the Punjaub high. 
iI neal y world. The predominant soil is the | nearly half the wheat is grown under and | 
ii black earth, or “chernozium.” It is an | irrigation. The wheat is usually som er t 
| BYRNE , KINGSTON & COMPANY immense arable plain of great uniform- | in October, after the monsoon rains, from 
| ———__oKomo, as __ Department = =—=——_—_INDIANA. ity, and is extremely rich in organic | and is harvested from February to avers 
as ——— ——— matter. It extends from Bessarabia to | April. India consumes nearly all the our | 
i cette — —_____——_— | the Ural mountains. The low average | wheat she produces. tivat 
yield is due partly to the primitive The Argentine has an enormous area areas 
methods of agriculture, the ignorance | of flat, fertile land and a climate that mum 
AT THE IOWA FAIR— of the peasants, and the somewhat er- | permits the land to be worked during harve 
ratic rainfall. The future possibilities | most of the year. It is estimated that off w 
You'll see Prize Winners— of Russian wheat production largely ultimately 60,000,000 acres of land will ‘ Un 
° ° depend on the social, economic and | be devoted to wheat growing. The gov ion, 
horses, hogs, beef cattle, sheep, dairy animals—and isiahsons we 7 : of 
te ° - . educational progress of Russia.. Rus- | ernment of Argentina has carried out mI 
it’s a safe bet that they're CANE MLASSO fed. sia hitherto has lacked the institutions | a vigorous immigration policy, which bor, 1 
necessary for progress and prosperity, | prior to the war yielded over 100,000 tho i 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO and many of the peasants live in ignor- | immigrants per annum. The agricul skill, 
GOOD FOR YOUR ANIMALS ance, poverty and misery. Since the tural methods are, at present, very the P 
construction of the great transconti- | primitive, and the yield per acre lov. will ¢ 
IT’S CHEAPEST nental railway thru Siberia, the produc- | Argentina is bound to become a big As 
tive power of Asiatic Russia has be- | factor in the world’s wheat market conti 
come a matter of vital interest. Siberia | and will be Australia’s greatest com- tina | 
CANE MLASSO is palatable, 100% digestible and a 
the most economical of Feeds. 

These are facts substantiated by Government Re- 
ports. Beeves thrive on it; their weight increases 
uniformly and rapidly. Dairy Animals produce 
more milk. Hogs mature in shorter time. Sheep 
take on weight; produce more wool. Horses work 

more and take on weight. 














Jerseys in the United States 


CANE MLASSO IS THE FEED FOR YOUR ANIMALS 


SeeOurExhibit Cyhan Cane Molasses Co., W222" || 
Nearest Ofice: WATERLOO, IOWA 























FARMERS 


The fall of the year isthe time to Mill quack grass and other 
foul growths. Your ground js in a more dry condition and you 
can put your spare time to working the pest. 
The Mowar Quack Grass Killer and land culttvator will do 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers. 















QUACK GRASS 































Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof H 
wheels with three and one-half aC 
KILLER J since Saeseebit inning lisesi detcap inten 
Mall this coupon for fur- One dot equals 10,000 Jerseys. Texas leads with 1,006,000. 
ther information. 
Your questions aa . en i . 
J. J. KOVAR, shall be an- Of 68,000,000 cattle in the United States, 9,500,000, or 14 per cent, aré Yr 
s are r rr : ° . e ) 
Owatonna, Minn. ewered. jerseys. Texas is the outstanding leader, with a little over a million, oF | " 
Please send —— and prices of nearly as many as the next two states, Ohio and Alabama, put together Un 
{ ] Quack Grass Destroyer The great stronghold of the Jerseys is in the Gulf coast states. Apparently | Hin 
f on eh ae ™ the Jersey is better able to stand warm weather than are larger cattle a 
The Jersey is a great butter cow, but in Iowa and Minnesota, which are ie 
Name —.... the leading cattle states, there are at present less than 300,000 Jerseys. | ae 
Town... ae taaar ae The bulk of the creamery butter in Iowa and Minnesota still comes trom ie 
the Shorthorns. 
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petitor, for the crops of both countries 
come onto the world’s markets simul- 


will be raised for many years to come 
under pioneer conditions—under con- 
ditions of extensive farming—and it is 
owing to the capacity of these coun- 
tries during the last generation for 
raising cheap wheat that wheat is be- 
ing displaced from its position in the 
rotation systems of highly farmed and 
densely populated countries. 

An additional reason for its popu- 
larity lies in the fact that for wheat 
there is always a ready market, and 
that, unlike many agricultural prod- 
ucts, it does not suffer by storage or 
transportation over long distances. 
Moreover, it is a most reliable crop, 
especially when treated in a rational 
manner, and, being more resistant to 
drouth than any of the other cereals, 
it is more likely to succeed under arid 
Australian conditions than other crops. 

Finally, during the decade prior to 
the war, prices were satisfactory, and 


ow apt 


taneously. 

Australia’s proportion of cultivated 
jand under wheat is the highest in the 
world. The greater part of the wheat 
js produced on an annual rainfall of 
12 to 25 inches. The inner margin of 
the wheat belt is determined by arid- 
ity, and the outer limits by humidity 
and mountain topography. In 1917-18, 
68 per cent of the total area under crop 
was sown to wheat, that is to say, of 
the 14,298,982 acres cultivated in the 
commonwealth, 9,774,658 were devoted 
to wheat. 

' The man in the street naturally 
seeks some explanation for the extraor- 
dinary popularity of this cereal, and 
under the existing economic conditions 
convincing reasons are readily forth- 
coming. Wheat is an excellent pioneer 
crop, and it lends itself admirably to 











Each Dot Represents 100,000 Acres 


the extensive system of farming com- 
mon to all comparatively new coun- 
tries, where, compared with densely- 
populated countries, land is cheap, and 
individual holdings being considerable, 
high-class farming is rarely practiced, 
and the object of the cultivator is rath- 
er to secure a small average return 
from an extensive acreage than a large 
average return from a small area. With 
our multiple-furrow plows, 20-tine cul- 
tivators, and four-horse drills, large 
areas can be cultivated with the mini- 
mum of hand labor, and the complete 
harvesters enable the grain to be taken 
off with the greatest factlity. 

Under existing conditions of cultiva- 
tien, it does not require the exercise 
of much skill, or of a great deal of la- 
bor, to secure a payable crop of wheat, 
tho it does require the very highest 
skill, ability and intelligence to secure 
the maximum crop the soil and season 
will allow. 

As long as the wave of expansion 
continues in Russia, Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia, enormous supplies 


the standard of efficiency in wheat cul- 
tivation has been considerably raised 
by the recognition of the value of fal- 
lowing, judicious crop rotation, ration- 
al soil cultivation, and systematic ma- 
nuring. The wheat farmer has, there- 
fore, greater confidence in the future, 
for he feels that he knows more of the 
essentials for successful cropping than 
he did a decade ago.—Journal of Agri- 
culture, Victoria, Australia. 





Woolly Plantain 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of woolly plantain and writes: 

“What is the name of this weed, and 
how can I get rid of it?” 

Woolly plantain looks very much 
like narrow-leafed plantain or buck- 
horn, except for the fact that it has 
white hairs on the leaves. Like buck- 
horn, it is a perennial which spreads 
by seed, and is a bad weed in pastures 
and meadows, but causes no bother 
whatever in cultivated land. It spreads 
largely thru impure clover seed. 








Holsteins in the United States 





Ho 


teins in the United States according to the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
One dot equals 10,000 Holsteins. New York leads with 1,566,000 
and Wisconsin is a close second. Holsteins are not so 
popular in the south as the Jerseys. 


_ One-sixth of all the cattle in the United States are Holsteins. New 
York leads, with 1,566,000, and Wisconsin is a close second with 1,553,000. 
The notable stronghold of the Holstein is in the northeastern part of the 
United States, in furnishing market milk for the large cities. In this sec- 
on the Holstein is much stronger than the Jersey. In Iowa, where more 
butter is produced than in any other state with the exception of Minne- 
Sota, there are only 285,000 Holsteins and 169,000 Jerseys. The greater 
Part of lowa’s 90,000,000 pounds of butter is still produced by the Short- 
horn cow. 




























AT OUB EXHIBIT AT THE 
lowa State Fair, Aug. 25-Sept. 3 


A most cordial invitation is hereby extended 
to all visitors at the Fair to make our exhibit 
wer headquarters during your stay. . 

We will also be pleased to show you a real life-size 


DES MOINES SILO, 


and explain its many exclusive features and fhe sound 
principles upon which it ig made. 

Complete. exhibits of Economy Steel Silo Roofs and 
Chutes—all styles and sizes—two famous ensilage cut- 








ters, the “Ohio” and the “Hocking Valley.” 
You can well afford to spend an hour or two 
with us. I 


Jon’t forget the location, 
DES MOINES SILO & M 
New York Avo, 


. Co, 
404 Des Moines, lowa 
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Iowa State F air, Aug. 25 to Sept. 3 
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yHogLot Furniture = 


When you see the real quality of Chore Boy 
Hog Houses, Self Feeders and Shipping 
Crates, you will realize why our factory fs taxed 
to the utmost to supply the demand, 


Chore Boy Hog Houses— 
Self Feeders — Shipping Crates 


Designed and bullt by experts. Shipped tn 
sections ready to erect easily and quickly. 
Give best of service for years and years. 
Write for full information. c 


B. L. ELLIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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715 Corning Ave., Des Moines, lowa a weuse 0 WOW? ExTEnb 04 oF weca8R 








BAGS 


Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket gophe 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment+ 
al stations approve. 1000 tablets 
P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Asis 


We buy second-hand bags; 

pay freight on 200 or more. 

LINCOLN BAG CO., 
Springfield IKI. 
















your druggist or send direct, 


GUARANTEED SEEDS Alfalfa, $12 bu.; Sweet Booklet Free, Address 
Clover, $17.50; Re« : : 
ver, $27; Kanred Seed W heat, $3.50; Turkey Ww aoe one eee ee wld => = 


$3; Rye, $2.50. 
MEIER SEED CO., Russell, Kansas. 





Sacks free. Liberty bonds accepted. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















It’s Time 
To Act 


If you are going to have 
a furnace heated home 
this winter. 





Surely, this fall, you are not going to put up those dirty 
heating stoves that take up so much space in your liv- 
ing rooms, when you can heat your entire home with 
one furnace fire in a 





You owe it to your family to provide them with a comfortable, 
healthfully heated home with all the rooms kept at an even 
temperature no matter what the weather outside is. 


All this is assured by the installation of a Campbell Winter Chaser 
which embodies these proven features of forty years of furnace 
building experience. 


Extra big jacket, large air chamber, fifteen 
gallon water battery, over-size fire pot, and 
large gas-consuming combustion chamber. 


Ask your Campbell dealers to explain the advantages of these 
features or mail the coupon for full information. It’s Time } 

. ¢ 
to act. Investigate today! / 


CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY .” 
1333 Locust Street, a= Campbell 


See Campbell’s Winter Chaser and Campbell’s ,7' 1333 Locust St., 
. ~ . . ¢ i ——— 
Steel Pipeless Furnace display in the west end ,-° O¢ Moines, la 
° + Please tell me 
of Machinery Hall, .? more 


about Camp- 

’ bell’s Winter Chaser, 
IOWA STATE FAIR— 9 
Aug. 25th to Sept. 3d ; 








Des Moines, Iowa 


ri also tell me about your 
house-heating plans. 
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Act Quick to Save 
Your Grain! 


EVER BEFORE have farmers faced a more 
serious situation than the present acute short- 

age of cars and storage facilities for handling the 
enormous 1920 grain crop. 


In a special bulletin just issued, 


The Ninth Federal 


eserve 


Bank states that there is no hope that the railroads will be 
able to effect a normal movement, that storage facilities are 


wholly inadequate and that the farmer “ 
ate steps to provide dry, 


> 


on the farm. 


should take immedi- 
clean and weather-proof storage 


Investigate at once 


Investigate your local conditions at once and prove these 
facts to yourself and then act quick to save your crop 


by installing 


AMERICAN 


FACTORY 
BUILT 


BUILDINGS. 


They come to you all framed and assembled in sections 


ready to set up. 
fitting. 


You don’t lose any time 
You get permanent, solid and weather-proof grain 


sawing, nailing or 


storage buildings that can be put up in hours instead of days. 
You can also place crop insurance on your grain. 


Made for either large or small grain. 


set up or taken down. 


Easily and quickly 


Ask Your Banker About It 


Our Free Book will give you full particulars. 
and kind of 


for it and tell 


us the size 


need and we'll send full particulars. 


Your Lumber Dealer should have them in 
Immediate deliveries. 


order direct. 


Write today for full 
Information 


American Farm Building Co, 


405 Minnesota Transfer 
St. Paul, Minnesota 













iui 
COUT 


Write 
building you 


stock; 


if not, 


Yr 


TTT 











ATTENTION, FARMERS 


Des Moines Army & Navy Supply Store, 229 W. 4th St., Des Moines, la. 


The following are only a few of the many bargains in store for you: 


HARNESS. 

Lot No 1, Concord Harness; 
complete breeching, 1% inch 
traces, 1% inch by 20 foot 
lines, 1% inch back and hip 


rounds on bridles; 
check over check-rein and crou- 


straps; side 


per attached; all brand-new and 
of an A-1 selected, government 
inspected leather thruout. Price 
per double set, complete. 


Lot No. 2, Concord Harness, 144 


inch traces; complete breech- 
ings, 1 in. by 20 ft; lines 1 in.; 
back and hip straps; side 
rounds on bridles, similar to 
Lot No. 1, only a trifle lighter. 
Per double set, complete..... 
Lot No ., Government Cable 
Trace Lead Harness, of the fin- 
est grade of leather; would 


make a good plow’ § harness. 
New. Double set, complete... 
TENTS. 
Compare Our Prices. 
Class A-1, 16x16 Pyramidal Tent, 
12 oz.; khaki or white, with 
poles, sticks and ropes........ 
Class A-1, 9x9 White Ridgepole 
Tents, with poles and stakes 
9x15 Navy White Duck Fly or 
Cover . pence 
Pup Tents, “late issue, 
like new. Complete 


$87.50 


79.50 


60.00 


47.50 


. 380.00 


15.50 


We can also quote you lowest prices 


on Large Stable Tents, 
Stack or Machinery Covers. 


CLOTHING. 
U. S. Army O. D. Blankets, ap- 
parently new ee 
U. S. Army Commercial Blank- 
ets Each ‘ 


Mail orders fille d same 


DES MOINES ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO., 229 W. 4th St., Des Moines, lowa 


Extra Large 


or 
“0 


5.00 


aay received. 





U. S. Army Renovated O. D. 
Shirts. Each . 2.89 
U. S. Army Regulation Raincoats 
New. Each .... 9.85 
U. Ss. Army Regulation Two- 
piece Underwear, shirts and 
drawers Per garment ....... .69 
Regulation Issue Cashmere Socks 
a rr 1.15 
Men’s Khaki Unionalls. Per suit. 3.78 
U. S. Army O. D. Wool Breeches. 
EE Wa dens scab wans anehanx 3.00 
U. S. Army O. D. Overcoats 
DE Nihanéa. beck vcensenwaeuew inl 10.50 
S. Army New All-wool O. D 
BERGRINEWSR. BACH ..icccccceses 15.50 
J. S. Army New Canvas Leg- 
Se tab can carah echo’ 1.25 
Men's Cotton Socks Five pairs. 1.00 
Men's Army Cotton Breeches, re- 
Geeeeees, «POP PONE on cccccwesss 1.50 
Spiral Wrap Leggings, O. D. Per 
Se nceekhew sais uaa sce ae 
U. S. Army Rubber Hip Boots. 
A ee aaa 5.75 
Munson Last Army Style Shoes. 
x Se Me. ocncteccea ness 6.85 
U. S. Navy Regulation Shoes. 
New; any size. Per pair ..... 8.85 
U. S. Army New Leather Jirkin 
(sleeveless). PD canes sepee 7.50 
Cot Mattress; 40-pound, cotton 
DD, Mtibiustavssdebdnne aenkeks 5.00 
Barracks Steel Cots. New. Each 6.00 
Navy Canvas Cots. New ....... 6.00 
U. S. Army Haversacks. Each... 1.25 
a ee OO ae 1.25 
Government Barb Wire; 4 point; 
black, painted; 60-rod spool... 2.75 
All these prices are far below the 
government contract cost, and are 
values you will never again have an 


opportunity 
Send money 


] WHILE AT THE FAIR DON’T 
= FORGET TO VISIT THE 


to purchase. 
order or draft. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Brome-Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please tell me how brome-grass 
would be as a substitute for timothy? 
Will it grow well in northern Iowa? 
How many tons will it yield per acre? 
Can we kill it by plowing it? Does it 
have any value as a fertilizer?” 

Under Iowa conditions we believe 
that timothy is quite universally su- 
perior to brome-grass. Timothy seed 
is cheaper and of more uniformly good 
quality. The yield of timothy hay is 
generally greater under Iowa condi- 
tions than the yield of brome-grass 
hay. The chief advantage of brome- 
grass is that it is exceedingly hardy, 
being capable of withstanding the very 
coldest winters, as well as exceedingly 
dry weather during the summer. 
Brome-grass is a perennial which 
spreads by vigorous underground root- 
stocks. It is harder to kill out by 
plowing than timothy. It has no value 
as a fertilizer in the sense that clover 
or alfalfa has value. We advise our 
correspondent to grow timothy rather 
than brome-grass, altho he might out 
of curiosity sow an acre or two of 
brome-grass, using about fourteen 
pounds of brome-grass seed under con- 
ditions where he would use eight or 
nine pounds of timothy seed. 
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Carbohydrates 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is a good definition for car. 
bohydrates? What part do carbohy. 
drates play in body building?” 

Carbohydrates comprise the sugars 
and starches and certain other food 
compounds which accomplish the 
same thing in the body as sugars ang 
starches. They are useful to form fat 
and to furnish heat and energy. Frog 
the standpoint of bone and muselg 
building they have no value whatever. 











THE 


GUARANTY Spark-Intensifier 


is Guaranteed to— 


1 Save 10 to 90 per cent gasoline, 
2 Show how each cylinderJis firing the minute you 
look under the hood. 


3 Elfminate ignition trouble, by indicating the alight. 
est disturbance in the ignition system and locat. 
ing source of trouble exactly. 


4 Intensify spark, automatically keeping spark Diag 
clean. 


5 Eliminate short circuft caused by carbon. 


6 Give arich, hotspark in the cylinders that keep 
them free from oll and carbon. 


7 Overcome trouble with leaky or olly cylinder 


3 Make car start much quicker and easter in cog 
weather because of intensified spark. 


Guaranty Spark-Intensifiers are adapted for pleas. 
ure cars, trucks, tractors and gasoline engines of ajj 
kinds. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money re. 
funded within 10 days. Parcel post pre. 
paid anywhere upon receipt of price, 


$1.00 Each orper now $1.00 Each 
VISIT OUR DISPLAY AT THE STATE FAIR 


Location: North side of Machinery Hall, 


GUARANTEE ACCESSORIES CO, 
1104 Grand Ave., 


Mechanics - 


Earn 9O¢ho hour 





test in 
the world. goat 2 your stip 
=say good- a day 
4 strike out for the big 


money. 
| scene Weeks of oe. 


System trai 
— a men wong enew mechanically inclined 
e and repair autos, tractors, gas 

engines, auto tires, etc. Ne previous experience. 

Use tools instead of books. 35,000 graduates, 
Send name for 72- ‘T2-page catalogue. Hun @ 
dreds of plete of men working io @ 

Mfilion Dollar Trade repack your gTip--com he 

Igunrantee railway fare round trip Af you ode 8 
single misrepresentation. Emory J. Sweeney, .- @ 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY. MO 





Perfect hearing is now 
stored in every condition of 
ness or defective hearin 
causes such as Catarrhal Des 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Dress 
Thickened Drums, Roaring 
Hissing Sounds, os 
. Wholly or Partially 
+9& Drums,Discharge from Ears, & 
Wilson Common-Bense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ requite ® 
medicine but effectively replace what is a o 
ave in thenatural eardrums. They 
whi wearer easily fits he “the ot 
where ey are invisible. Soft, safe and comf 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEA 
giving you full particulars mchemee testimonial 
WILSON EAR — co. 
1061 Inter-Southern Bidg, Losin 


epee 








FIELD tee 
tit 
METALCRIBS and GRAIN IN BINS im 
Lee pny will last a gq ao. We aod, ie" long sings 











Every Farmer rs 
seedsthem 


for 2-3-4-5 or 6 evens - 


wagons or farm 

chinery. ‘All singletrees 
and eveners always thing 
swing clear. All horses pull equal. Just the 


when driving a siow, tired or lazy horse. Easior ay 
wing. Take this sivtionnans to your local dea 
write us for circular 
CLEMENS CLEVIS CO., Inc. 


403 Palace Bide. Minreapois, 
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Crimson Clover in the Corn Belt 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘How does the Giant Incarnate 
Crimson clover compare with the me- 
dium red clover under corn belt con- 
ditions? What do you think of seeding 
it with oats as a nurse crop to plow 
under in the fall for corn? The land 
in question has been in corn and oats 
continuously for about twenty-five 
years, and is showing the effect. 
Crimson clover can be bought for 
about $10 per bushel, as compared 
with medium red clover at $35.” 

Crimson clover is an annual which 
is grown most extensively in the south 
Atlantic states. It is especially popu- 
lar in Delaware, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina. In 
these states it is seeded in the fall and 
either cut for hay the following year 
or plowed under for green manure. 

In the corn belt it is not practical 
to seed crimson clover in the fall be- 
cause our winters are too severe. The 
only thing to do is to seed it in the 
spring and plow it under in the fall of 
the same year. A little experimenting 
has been done along this line with 
crimson clover, but the results have 
not been especially encouraging. It is 
necessary to sow crimson clover from 
two to three times as thick as com- 
mon red clover in order to get the 
same stand, and crimson clover seed 
at $10 a bushel is, therefore, not so 
much cheaper than red clover seed at 
$35 a bushel as might be thought. 
Our correspondent might experiment 
with an acre or two of crimson clover, 
but we would advise him to rely for 
the most part on common red clover or 
sweet clover. 


Pure-Bred and Thoro-Bred 


A Poweshiek county, Iowa, subscrib- 
er writes: 

“There has been considerable dis- 
cussion here over the distinction be- 
tween pure-bred and thoroughbred live 
stock, and some of your readers want 
you to explain the matter in the pa- 
per.” 

In times past these two words have 
been used very loosely in referring to 
live stock of all kinds and of any 
breed. The word thoroughbred should 
not be used except when referring to 
the thoroughbred running horse. It is 
really the name of a breed of horses. 
The word pure-bred is properly used 
when referring to any live stock that 
is pure-bred; that is, live stock which 
is eligible to registry im the associa- 
tion of its particular breed. Hence 
we say pure-bred Poland Chinas, pure- 
bred Shorthorns, pure-bred Percher- 
ons, pure-bred Shropshires, or pure- 
bred animals of any other class or 
breed of live stock. 

In some sections the word thorough- 
bred is used to describe high-class an- 
imals which are not eligible to reg- 
istry. It is not uncommon to hear 
aman say: “These cattle are thor- 
ovughbred, but not  pure-bred,” by 
which he means to say that they are 
to all intents and purposes pure-bred 
animals, but are not eligible to reg- 
istry. This is an improper use of the 
word thoroughbred. Animals which 
are not pure-bred are grades. They 
may be very high grades, but never- 
theless they are grades, The word 
thoroughbred should not be used ex- 
cept when referring to the thorough- 
bred breed of horses. 








Clover for Green Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a twelve-acre field which 
has been in corn three years in suc- 
cession, and which I intend to put in 
oats for one year, and then back into 
corn again. I have been advised that 
if I follow this system I should seed 
clover in the oats to plow under 
either that fall or the following spring 
for corn. I do not get enough manure 
to cover my farm completely. Which 
Would be the best kind of clover to 
use for fertilizing purposes?” 

If the land is fairly rich in lime, 
white sweet clover will probably fur- 
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See how three men and three boys handle the corn from field to silo. 
Saves back-breaking work. 
Don't take our word for it! 


Cuts Silo-filling la 


Convince yourself! 
See it and place your order at 


Aug. 25-Sept. 3. Minnesota State Fair - - 
Nebraska State Fair - - 
- Aug 20-28 South Dakota State Fair - 
Wisconsin State Fair - Aug. 30-Sept.4 Kansas Free Fair - - - 
If you can’t attend demonstration at the fair, send for catalog quick. 


Iowa State Fair . 
Missouri State Fair - - 
Illinois State Fair - - 


American Harvester Company 
1734 Central Avenue N. E. 








See It at the Iowa State Fair 


Your last chance to get a Ronning Ensilage 
Harvester in time for Silo-filling this year 


bor cost in two. 


- Aug. 14-21 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 










Sept. 4-11 
Sept. 5-10 
Sept. 13-18 
Sept. 13-18 








nish more green manure 
other kind. Moreover, the seed is 
somewhat cheaper than red clover. 
We would suggest seeding with the 
oats eight or nine pounds of scarified 
white sweet clover seed per acre. 
When plowed under the same fall, 
sweet clover occasionallly has a tend- 
ency to live over winter and cause 
some bother as a weed the following 
year. There need be no trouble on 
this score, however, if a good job of 
plowing is done, and the sweet clover 
is turned completely under with no 
sprigs showing above the surface. In 
central Illinois sweet clover has been 
considerably used in this way and has 
given good results. 


than any 





Manurial Value of Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of the fertilizer 
in a ton of mixed timothy and clover 
hay when fed to stock on the farm 
and the manure is then put back on 
the land at once?” 

The ordinary ton of mixed clover 
and timothy hay contains 32 pounds of 
nitrogen, 4 pounds of phosphorus and 


times as much nitrogen and potassium 
as is contained in the ordinary ton 
of manure and twice as much phosphor- 
us. When the hay is fed to live stock 
about one-fifth of the fertilizer value 
is retained by the animal. Dairy cows 
and growing stock may retain even 
more than this. Some of the fertilizer 
value also is inevitably lost in the 
liquid manure. The net result there- 
fore, is that under ordinary farm con- 
ditions each ton of mixed timothy and 
clover hay fed to stock produces the 
equivalent of one and a half to two 
tons of manure. 


Elm-Leaf Cockscomb 


An Iowa correspondent sends us an 
elm leaf which has on its upper sur- 
face some reddish green bumps about 
half an inch long and a quarter of an 
inch high. He writes: 

“What causes this trouble in elms? 
Is it a bad insect? Will spraying do 
any good?” 

Elm-leaf cockscomb is caused by a 
kind of plant louse. The cockscombs 
have an opening to the under side of 
the leaf where the lice pass out and 








27 pounds of potassium. This is three 


feed on the under side. The trouble is 






















j 
generally not so very serious excel 
on young elm trees. To prevent tH 
spread of the trouble the same Kill 
of a spray should be used as for othf 

plant lice. Black-leaf 40 is good afi 
so also is kerosene emulsion. T 
spray kills only those lice which } 
touches and so many of the lice in tH 
particular case are protected by 
ing hidden in the cockscomb th 
spraying is not altogether satisfactory 





Western Wheat Grass Versus 
Quack Grass 


An Iowa correspondent sends us’ 
sample of western wheat grass, 
writes: 

“What is this weed? It looks I 
quack grass except for the narr 
leaf.” 

Western wheat grass looks alm¢ 
exactly like quack grass, and has ' 
most identically the same habits, ar 
so far as all practical purposes ¢€ 
concerned, it may be handled in 
same way as quack grass. It may ; 
distinguished from quack grass ¥ 
cause of the fact that the leaves 2) 
more of a bluish-green color and @ 
perhaps a little narrower, 4 
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MULE-HIDE 


‘WOT A KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


AND 


SHINGLES 


Wy: 


LE-HIDE— 


In Any Weather 


MULE-HIDE Roofing 
and Shingles furnish the 
same efficient protection 
at all times, whether the 
mercury registers below 
zero or 110 degrees in the 
shade. 

** Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 
is a service record that insures 


comfort and protection in any 
weather 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue . Chicago 










































































They Put the T in 


STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
FLEXIBILITY 


and also in 


GUARANTY 


Write Today 
for Our Free 
iNustrated 
Booklet 


HE IOWA STEEL POST CO. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 








he fAUSON 530 


DUST PROOF -ALL GEARS ENCLOSED 


Sturdy construction, ample power, ease 
of operation and f m from trouble 
make the Lauson 15-30 Tractor the 
logical power plant for your farm. 


“The Pattern Tractor” 


The Lauson has been built for over five 
— without a change in the de- 
Among tractor experts it is known 
as os "The Pattern Tractor.” 
fee fal. Lauson literature. It 
details of 


the superior 
Jrstures found in i Lauson 15-80. 


The John Lauson Mfg. Co. 
10 Mouree St., New Holstein, Wis. 
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ROLLER CHAIN 


~. GUP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Saves ali the Grain. Koller 
Chain has 16000 lbs. breaking 
strain. Noshortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oates, 
Ear Corn—650 Bushels in 
three minutes. 

SOLD ON POSITIVE 

GUARANTEE. 


IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalog showing 8 otyien, also Crib Plans 
weave you money, free. Write for it today. 


THE MEYER MFC. CO. sox269 MoRToN, NUL. 








a GENVINE 
Geta 
yl! 


‘ ELEVATOR 


THE CHEAPEST TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 





The Morton Roller Chain Elevator 


is the lightest running, easiest to install, best 
built elevator in the world. No shelling, no 
clogging, no trouble. Handles 20 to 80 bu. per 
minute. Write today for Fres Bivue Prints 
and HanpsoME Book. 4. F. MEYER, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION, 5 Meyer Bidg., Merten, if. 




















Testing the Value of Gypsum 


on lowa Soils 


By P. E. Brown 


Every Iowa farmer is interested in 
securing the largest possible crop 
yields, and any fertilizing material that 
may give profitable returns from its 
use is worthy of attention and trial. 

There are some fertilizers, such as 
rock phosphate, which may be valu- 
able because they supply a particular 
plant food, like phosphorus, while oth- 
ers, such as lime, may give returns 
because of indirect or stimulative ef- 
fects on the production of available 
plant food. 

Gypsum, or calcium sulphate, has 
been applied to soils many times in 
the past, both abroad and in this coun- 
try, and in some cases beneficial ef- 
fects on crop growth, particularly of 
legumes, have been observed. When- 
ever such beneficial effects have been 
found, they have been attributed to 
an indirect or stimulative influence on 
the production of available plant food, 
chiefly potassium and phosphorus. Re- 
cently it has been suggested that gyp- 
sum may be of value because of its 
content of sulphur. This element has 
long been known to be essential for 
plant growth, but it has been assumed 
that there was little removed by plants 
and that there was sufficient in, all 
soils to keep crops supplied indefinite 
ly Analyses have shown, however, 
that crops remove rather considerable 
amounts of sulphur, and many soils 
have been found to be rather poorly 
supplied with this element. It has been 
a natural conclusion, therefore, that 
sulphur fertilizers may be of value on 
some soils, at least for certain crops. 

It has been concluded also that ap- 
plications of gypsum may prove profit- 
able on some soils because of a supply- 
ing of the plant food sulphur as well 
as because of its indirect effects. It 
has even been suggested that systems 
of permanent agriculture would not be 
satisfactory or complete unless meth- 
ods of soil treatment were included 
which would provide for the return of 
the sulphur removed by crop growth. 
It has seemed desirable, therefore, that 
the relation of sulphur to soil fertility 
be studied carefully, and that the ef- 
fect of gypsum on crop growth be de- 
termined experimentally. 

Reports from various field experi- 
ments in this country give entirely con- 
tradictory conclusions regarding the 
value of gypsum. The Oregon results 
present evidence of enormous increas- 
es in the yields of alfalfa and clover 
from the use of gypsum. Other le- 
gumes have also been found to be ben- 
efited. These increases have occurred 
under semi-arid conditions, it is true, 
but they have been found where mois- 
ture conditions were entirely adequate, 
in some cases because of irrigation. 

The Pennsylvania experiments show 
no effect whatever from the use of 
gypsum on corn, wheat, oats and hay. 
These plots, however, received no 
treatment other than gypsum for thir- 
ty-five years, and it is quite probable 
that several other factors have limited 
the crop growth and prevented the 
gypsum from showing any effect. 

The Ohio experiments show a bene- 
ficial influence of gypsum when used 
with manure, but a greater effect is 
evidenced with the use of rock phos- 
phate or of acid phosphate instead of 
gypsum. The sulphur of the gypsum 
has been claimed to have no effect, in- 
asmuch as the acid phosphate which 
contains calcium sulphate proved only 
slightly superior to the rock phosphate 
There are many experiments, however, 
which show very much better effects 
from acid phosphate than from rock 
phosphate, and in such cases it would 
evidently be quite reasonable to at- 
tribute at least a part of the better ef- 
fects to the sulphur present. 

The Illinois experiments throw little 
light on the gypsum problem, for the 
tests in that state do not include the 
use of gypsum. They do inciude the 





use of potassium sulphate, however 
and as that material shows no effect 
on some of the fields, the conclusion 
is drawn that sulphur is not needed. 
It may be noted that other field experi- 
ments in Illinois show distinct increa 

es in crops where potassium sulphate 
is employed, and the question might 
well be asked whether at least a part 
of those increases might not be due to 
the sulphur added. Even if sulphur 

not needed, however, on some Soils, as 
may be concluded from these [Illinois 
tests, that fact does not prove conclu- 
sively, as has been claimed, that zgyp 
sum will not be of value in any case 

Experiments m Washington have 
shown value from the use of gypsum 
on alfalfa, and other tests in some of 
the eastern states have given evidence 
that the material may increase the 
growth of legumes considerably. 

With these conflicting results before 
us, the question arises, Will gypsum 
be of value on Iowa soils? There is 
one way and only one way to answer 
this question, and that is by testing the 
material on Iowa soils. This is what 
the soils section of the Iowa agricul- 
tural experiment station is doing, and 
this is what it is suggesting that inter- 
ested Iowa farmers do. Neither Oregon 
experiments, Pennsylvania experi- 
ments, Ohio experiments, nor experi 
ments in any other state can prove 
what the results will be in Iowa. They 
do indicate, however, that the mate 
rial should be tested. Furthermore 
the results secured on one soil type 
will not prove what may occur on some 
other type. Hence the soils section 
has established as many tests as can 
be handled, and these have been lo 
cated in various parts of the state and 
laid out on soil types which are of ex- 
tensive occurrence. In view of the 
large number of soil types in the state 
and because of the natural limitations 
upon the work of the soils section 
along this one line, farmers may aid 
materially in the solution of the prob 
lem for Iowa conditions, and they may 
also secure information of value for 
their own conditions, if they will test 
gypsum on a small area on their own 
farms. Such tests should be carried 
out on legumes, such as alfalfa and 
red clover, ‘as these are the crops that 
are most likely to be benefited. It is 
not expected that any considerable ef- 
fects will be shown on corn or small 
grains. The gypsum should be applied 
at the rate of 500 pounds to the acre, 
and disked in before seeding. In the 
case of clover which is seeded with 
oats, the gypsum may be applied be- 
fore the seeding, and the effects may 
be noted on the oats as well as on the 
clover. Some experiments have shown 
value from the use of gypsum on old 
alfalfa and on second-year clover, and 
the material may be spread on such 
fields and disked in and the effect on 
those crops determined under Iowa 
conditions. It should be noted here 
that gypsum does not correct soil acid 
ity nor take the place of lime in the 
soil, and if the soil is acid limestone 
should be applied in sufficient amounts 
to remedy such acidity, before gypsum 
is used. It is quite probable that the 
lack of influence of gypsum in some 
instances may have been due to the 
acidity of the soil and the need 
lime. Gypsum should never be tested 
on an acid soil. The ordinary applica 
tions of farm manure which are made 
on the farm should also be made when 
gypsum is to be tested, and all other 
general methods of soil treatment that 
are common practice should be oD 
served if the effects of gypsum on crop 
growth are to be accurately deter 
mined. With the observance of these 
suggestions and precautions, a test for 
the value of gypsum may be made on 
any farm with little difficulty and lit 
tle expense. Even if no beneficial re 
sults are secured, the farmer may be 
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ured that no injurious effects will 

pe brought about by the gypsum. 
may be of interest technically, 

and undoubtedly will be eventually, to 
learn what the effect of gypsum is on 
soils, but first of all we must learn 
whether it will prove of value on Iowa 
oils. If value is shown, then it will 
e time to determine whether that 
alue is due to the addition of plant 
od or to indirect effects. It is en- 
irely possible that the material may 
1ave a beneficial effect on crop growth 
n soils which are not deficient in 
sulphur; in other words, that its stim- 
ulative effect may warrant its use. 

It may be that sufficient sulphur is 
dded to the soil in the rainfall to keep 
up the supply, as is suggested in Illi- 
nois, and sulphur need not be consid- 
ered in systems of permanent fertility. 
Other data on the sulphur content of 
the rainwater, however, do not bear 
out the Illinois results. 

It may be that the removal of sul- 
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phur in the drainage water, which 
many experiments have shown to be 
considerable, may really represent the 
excess of unusable sulphur, as has been 
suggested, altho this idea is a new 
one and rather unique to say the least. 
It is rather difficult to conceive why 


an abundant rainfall and consequently 
abundant drainage might not wash 
away soluble plant food such as suf- 
fates which the plant might use, if it 
were given the opportunity. 

It may be that gypsum is of value 
on soils because of its effect in mak- 
ing phosphorus or potassium avail- 
able, or because of its ability to stim- 
ulate the development of an extensive 
root system, or because of some effect 
on beneficial soil organisms. 

These are all interesting questions 
and of considerable significance in de- 
termining the relation of sulphur to 
permanent soil fertility and in decid- 

why gypsum is of value in soils, 
but they are all secondary to the lead- 
ng question: Will gypsum give profit- 
increases in Iowa? 
It should be emphasized that the 


conclusions reached in another state 
can not be accepted in Iowa without 
confirmatory tests, even if that state 
is as close to us as Illinois. It must be 
remembered that Illinois conditions 
and soils are not the same as those in 
I i and recommendations made there 
v not always apply to Iowa. Illinois 


mers may be discouraged by their 
agricultural experiment station from 
testing gypsum, but Iowa farmers 
should not be influenced by that fact. 
The Iowa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion believes that gypsum should be 
tested on Iowa soils. It is doing what 
it can to solve the problem, and it sug- 
gests to interested Iowa farmers that 
they give their aid in the matter by 
testing gypsum on small areas on their 
farms and advising the station of their 
findings. 





Annual White Sweet Clover 


An IlKnois correspondent writes: 


“T planted this spring some annual 
white sweet clover seed received from 
Professor Hughes, of Ames, on soil 
which had formerly grown the _ bien- 
nial. At this writing late in July the 
annual sweet clover is forty-eight 
inches high and is in blossom. It is, 

fortunately, blossoming at the same 
time as the biennial nearby and it is 
difficult for me to tell just exactly 
Where the annual leaves off and the 
biennial begins. Can you tell me 
any way to distinguish the two varie- 
ties 9 

Ordinarily the annual blooms just a 
little later than the biennial and does 
not grow quite so rank. About the 
only certain method of distinguishing 
hetween the two is by the manner of 
£rowth of the rootcrown. The bien- 
ial forms a kind of crown at the top 
cf the root, the root being larger at 

1S point than the stalk which springs 
from the root. In the case of the an- 

ial the root at this point is of just 
bout the same size as the stalk and 
‘here is no indication of crown for- 
mation, 
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Get ’em out of bed 
at the same time 


WHEN you crawl into bed at night and it 
hasn't been made right, you don’t get the 
refreshing repose you need. 


It is the same way with seeds. Unless they are 
tucked in right, at just the proper depth, and the 
coverlet pulled over them, those that get up will start 
the day badly handicapped. Some won't get up at - 
all. That will mean a real loss to your pocket. 


There is a way to put the seed to bed so that every 
one witha spark of life in it will pop its head out from 
under the cover at the same time, to get its face 
washed by the rain. 


A Hoosier, an Empire Jr. or a Kentucky Grain Drill will go 
further toward increasing crop yield than any other one element. 
You may not be increasing your acreage—you may have under 
cultivation every foot youown. These drills will do this for you— 
they will sow your grain at the proper depth and cover it evenly, 
and these facts are essential to bumper’yields. They add bushels 
to the crop wherever used. Wheat, barley, flax, rye or other grains 
can be planted in exactly the proper quantity to suit your field and 
weather conditions. 


No farm implement ever entered a farmer's service with a more 
uniform record of consistent performance than Hoosier, Empire Jr., 
and Kentucky. 


Use the margin of this advertisement for sending us your name 
and address. Write on it, tear it off, send it. Atthe proper time 
the International dealer will show you the right drill. See him. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHicaco 
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Bonnett’ Big B 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besid@ 
killing and carrying off all stomach ar 
intestinal worms, they put the entired 
gestive tract in perfect condition to mal 
most weight out of every pound of feed, 
Beware of imitations. The genuine Boo 
nett's “Big B” are strongest—surest ar 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuir 
Bonnett’s “Big B’ that are used by Far 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and tl 
largest hog raisers i 
Clem Goodman of Elma, lowa, writes: “I uge 
some of your Bonnett’s ‘Big B' Worm Capasul 
art « 








i never saw pigs do so well in my life, 


, capsules ar 
anciose $5.00 for 100 more capsules 


1, lowa, writes: 





WH. Heim south of Aurel! 
ost all hog 


allyou claim for them 1 like 

They are a sure worm expelle 

Ihe dose is always under one 

200 more Capsulesfor which beac 
a a, 





: : Ste; eas Mise. 
Although pure Santonin is now $250.00 p 
pound, we are still using our same Santoni} 
formula which bas been used so successfully & 
thousands of hog raisers. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s “Big B’ Capsules are sold with 
guarantee to e perfect satisfaction or W 


‘ 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 

















Pig Gun and Speculum - « « ° « San 

Bonnett’s “Big B" Capsules, $11.50 per 10 
We pay all charges. Order today, 

J. L. BONNETT .Mfg. Chemist 

It? Main St., Bloomington, Ii! 
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costs lots of money. 


prefer this equipment. 


VERY good farmer recognizes the economy of 

concrete improvements on the farm—feeding floors, barn 
J floors, foundations, tanks, troughs, walks, fence posts. Most of 
this work you can just as well do yourself. But mixing concrete 
by hand is a back breaker—and hiring expensive labor from town 
Get one of these handy little mixers, espe- 
cially adapted for the farmer to use himself—and you can build 
in your own spare time those many improvements you’ ve wanted to 
put in—permanent improvements that add to the value of your farm, 


HE ‘“‘ELMCO” Concrete Mixer mixes two and 
a half to three cubic feet per batch. A oneanda half H. P. 
engine operates it. It fills from one side and dumps from the 
other—anyone who has ever worked around a mixer 
knows what an important feature this is. Has 
_ four mixing paddles, turns 30 r. p. m., which 
means 120 mixings per minute. Built on solid 
steel frame, with either steel or cypress bar- 
rels—also with truck and engine for users who 











You will soon have to decide if you are going to buy 
a mixer for fall work. You’: not be satisfied with your mixerif you 
buy before you first look into the merits and prices of the little ‘*ELMCO’’, 
Let us send you our catalog of the entire line. We can make immediate 
shipment—a guarantee with each mixer. Mail back the coupon today 
for the book. It shows the line and gives some valuable tips on 
concrete mixing. 


E. F. ELMBERG COMPANY, Inc. 


40 Second Street, Parkersburg, lowa 


Send for this book ag] 
Mail coupon today 
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E.F. ELMBERG CoO., Inc., 


Please send me your catalog describing the“ Elm@ 
Mixer for farm use. 4 


Name.......- ‘ : ocar sunset 


Town or City 





P.O, Bot. ov. BF a Dice State 







40 Second St., 
Parkersburg, lowa, x 
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every farmer in America. The 
tility. Cushman Light Plant is n 


ent for use at various Army Posts 


4 Piochones 
f m Electric Plants ere built in various sizes 
charged and ready torun. Send 








‘ reach you fully 
‘Coupon tor Book. 


ines. Descri 
ighing only 40 to 60 Ibs. per horsepower. 


does More” Light Plant 


s MOTOR WORKS, 572, ‘St Lincoln, Neb. 
‘WW interested in Light w t Engines, ask for Book 
the Cushman line 4 to 20 H. P. 






Gives You Both 



















Electric Light and Engine Power 


The Cushman has a big advantage over all 


other farm lighting plants, as it gives the 
farmer an efficient and dependable electric 
lighting and power plant, and also a port- 
able or stationary engine power plant— 
both in one and for one price. We call it 
the “Does More” Plant because it does 
more for the farmer. 

It does more because it gives you Light, Lamp 
~ Power and Portable Engine Power in one 
plant. 


It does more because there is less vibration with a belted 
outfit like the Cushman, and consequently fewer adjustments, 
fewer repairs and less service, 


It does more because the same engine—the 4 H. P. Cushman All- 
Purpose Engine—may be used for work all over the farm, to be 
to binder, potato digger, corn binder, or other machines. 


machinery may be run from clutch pulley of engine at same time bat- 


ood or Farm eee eee eee eae we OC OO OO 


the highest quality, and is favorably known to l : 
Cushman Electric 
occupies the same position in the light plant field— 
the highest quality with tho goeatast range of 

{ a new plant, but 

has proved its reliability by years of service on Ameri- 
Menfaerms. It is the same pliant that was selected by the 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
997 No. 2ist Street, Lincoln, Neb. | 


Lam Interested ina Cushman Light Plant. Would ] 
need one of about lights. Without placing | 


| me under any obligation, you may send me your 
book on Light Plants. 


Name 
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every acre 


Straw is.a wonderful soil builder 
and crop protector. It enriches 
land, stops soil blowing, con 
serves moisture. Average straw 
E. contains. $100 to $150 in 
ertilizing material: Every, crop 
takes-fertility from-soil: Return 
lost fertility. Spread straw. with 
*‘Eagle Straw Spreader.'” 
dhs » evenly—any desired 
thickness, even in windy weathen 
A. boy, can operate the “ i 


The EAGLE Mfg. Co. 


2: Dept. 2027 MORTON, ILLINOIS 






















EAGLE _Staw Spreader 








5 Cords a Day 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy tomove fromcut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA JOG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
es work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
biade easily Write for our low price. 
10-Year Guarantee. 
—~as (7 AY . 
+e Vn 












Ottawa 


-Co. 









S eee 2169 Wood St. 
2 Crs «Ottawa, 
30-Day Trial. - 


Jease mention this paper whea writing, 
































Simple, 
Fool- 
Proof 
Design 
means 
years of 
reliable service. Freak features have 
been avoided. Simple control— 
powerful—dependable. 


Turner Simplicity Farm Engines, 
sizes 1% to 12 H. P. All styles. 


Write for Catalog 
TURNER MFG. 























COMPANY 
Lake Street 
Port Washington, Wis. 
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Stock Production 
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(Continued from page 1 990) 


for the hogs marketed at the forty-two 
principal markets of the country $346,- 
515,000 less than they would have re- 
ceived had these hogs sold at simply 
average prices, as measured in bushels 
of corn, which had prevailed for the 
past sixty-five years. In late Septem- 
ber, 1918, it became evident that the 
Food Adminstration did not propose to 
make good on the promise it had made 
to the farmers the preceding Novem- 
ber. I am not now arguing whether 
this was right or wrong. I am simply 
stating the fact. 

The result was a tremendous rush 
of hogs to market in October, with the 
result that the farmers lost $10,120,000 
in that month alone. This rush of 
hogs to market made it necessary for 
the Food Administration to reconsider 
the plan it had intended to follow, and 
while it did not undertake to make 
good its guarantee in full, it did pay 
higher prices than it had contemplated 
at the September meeting, with the 
result that, beginning in December, 
1918, hog producers entered into a prof- 
it period, which continued until Au- 


gust, 1919. The control of the Food 
Administration over prices ended on 
March 1, 1919, and hog prices at once 


swung upward as compared with grain 
prices, and during the summer reached 
the highest point recorded in our his- 
tory of hog marketing. The hog pro- 
ducers made a total gain during the 
months of December, 1918, to August, 
1919, inclusive, of $103,072,000 on the 
hogs marketed at the forty-two central 
markets. 

Then came the government price 
drive in August and September, 1919, 
a determined effort to beat down the 
prices of farm products, with the result 
that, beginning with September, 1919, 
the hog producers entered a loss area, 
which has continued up to the present 
time, and which has resulted in a total 
loss of $316,952,2360 on the hogs mar- 
keted at the forty-two principal mar- 


kets. The total losses suffered by hog 
producers, beginning with September, 
1917, and continuing up to August 1, 


1920, amount to $663,467,360 If from 
this sum we subtract the gains made 
during the first half of 1919, we have 
a net loss for the entire period of 
$559,795,360. 

Some may argue that the figure I 
have just quoted does not truly repre- 
sent the results of the hog business; 
that, in fact, farmers did not actually 
lose this much money; that they made 
money on the corn which they fed the 
hogs. There is some measure of truth 
in this argument; but remember that 
when I have been speaking of loss, it 
has been in comparison with the aver- 
age price which has maintained hog 
production in the United States since 
1858. 


For the purposes of the present ar- 
gument, it does not matter whether the 
farmers lost $600,000,000 or only $100,- 
000,000. I have introduced this chart 
and have mentioned these figures sole- 
ly for the purpose of trying to make 
clear the things which influence hog 
production, because we have got to get 
an understanding of these things, if we 
are ever going to discuss the meat 
bu#mess intelligently. 

The one thing which I am anxious to 
have you retain in your minds is that 
hog production in the United States 
has been maintained on a yearly aver- 
age price per hundred pounds on the 
Chicago market which is equal to or 
above the price of 11.5 bushels of No. 
2 corn on the same market. Whenever 
the price for hogs goes above this aver- 
age figure, hog production is stimu- 
lated; the number of hogs increases. 
Whenever the priee goes below this 
average figure, hog production is dis- 
couraged; and the lower the price falls 
below this figure, the greater the dis- 
couragement. This results in such a 
decrease in production that after a 
period of a year to eighteen months, 
demand overtakes supply and the price 





Swings up into a substantial 
area. 

The forces which influence hog pro- 
duction“and prices have exactly the 
same influence on cattle production 
and on sheep production and on milk 
and butter production. Our entire meat 
and dairy industry swings up and dowa 
as the price of live stock and of milk 
and of butter moves above and below 
the average cost of production as mea. 
sured, not in dollars, but in feed. 

I think anyone who will look at this 
chart will agree with me that it would 
be highly desirable to all parties con- 
cerned if these periods of large produc. 
tion and small production, which bring 


profit 


about unreasonably high prices and 
unreasonably low prices, could be more 
nearly equalized. It is, of coursa, 


visionary to hope that we can ever so 
adjust our production to consumption 
that there will be no material fluctua- 
tions from year to year. Meat produe- 
tion depends to some extent upon the 
weather conditions, over which 
have no control, and meat consumption 
depends very largely upon business 
conditions, over which the consume 
has very little control. But if our wise 
men would set about a really construc- 
tive study of this whole meat busi- 
ness, it is not too much to hope that 
they could iron out many of these 
regularities and get the whole business 
upon a very much better basis than if 
has ever been heretofore. 

If we could get the meat business of 
this country on a basis which would 
give us a steady supply fairly well dis 
tributed to the normal demand, surely 
it would be to the advantage of all of 
us. The stock producer would feel that 
while he still had the risks of weather 
and unusual business conditions to 
meet, he would be relieved from th 
risks caused by violent fluctuations 
brought about by conditions of wh 
he has no knowledge and no control! 
He could, therefore, afford to prod 
more cheaply on an average than he 
has been producing meat heretofore 
If the packer could be assured 
fairly normal supply from week to 
week and month to month, varying 
only with the seasonal requirements 
he ought to be able to reduce his oper 
ating expense. So also the railroads 
could handle the business more eco- 
nomically; and the retailer. As for the 
consumer, he would certainly be able 
to buy his meat more cheaply on ar 
average. 

Let me refer now rather briefly to 
some of the things concerning which 
the farmer feels that he has just cause 
for complaint, passing any reference 
to the railroads, in the hope that under 
the new law and the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
they will be able in the not distant fu- 
ture to give better service than hereto- 
fore. 

The farmer complains bitterly of the 
frequent and violent fluctuations in the 
price the packer pays for his live stock. 
He feels that he bears enough risk in 
the way of weather conditions, loss 
from disease, etc., without in addition 
having éo absorb loss caused by a vio- 
lently fluctuating market. There is 
absolutely no way for the individual 
farmer to protect himself against these 
wild fluctuations, for they are unpre- 
dictable. 

It is practically a year from the time 
the sow is bred until her pigs are ready 
for market. During that period many 
changes may occur which will influ- 
ence the price, and many conditions 
may develop which will very materi- 
ally influence the cost of production. 
The farmer is quite willing to take his 
chances on all this. But he has never 
been able to see any good reason—and 
no one has ever been able to give him 
any good reason—why hogs should sell 
for $15 on one day and for only $14.59 
or $14 or $13.50 on the day following 
or the day after that. I am quite fa- 
miliar with the explanations given by 
the packers for these violent fluctua- 
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tions, and I am quite willing to give 
the packers full credit for believing 
that their explanations explain; but 
they do not explain satisfactorily. They 
simply show that we do not under- 
stand this meat business. They prove 
the need of getting onto a better basis. 

The trouble has been that up to the 
present time the producers, the pack- 
ers and the retailers have never taken 
the trouble to get together and study 
the meat business as a whole and try 
to standardize it. They have been and 
are in a state of more or less hostility 
to one another. Each feels that the 
others do not understand his business. 
It is true that they have held confer- 
ences from time to time, especially the 
producers and the packers. No good 
worth mentioning has ever come out 
of these conferences. Representatives 
of the producers and representatives 
of the packers get together. The pro- 
ducers try to explain the difficulties 
under which they are laboring. The 
packers reciprocate by telling the pro- 
ducers their tale of woe. The produc- 
ers demand some sort of change which 
will give them fairer prices. The pack- 
ers explain why such changes can not 
be made; and the packers have the ad- 
vantage at such conferences, because 
they are better informed as to the con- 
ditions which influence meat consump- 
tion and meat prices. 


Conferences between producers and 
packers are held always when condi- 
tions are bad for the producers. When 
the producer is making money, he does 
not seek conferences. He is quite sat- 
isfied with conditions as they are. 
When he gets into a period of heavy 
loss, then he wants to talk with the 
packers and with anyone else whom he 
thinks might bring him relief. Now if 
conferences are going to be of any use, 
they should be held in advance of the 
time of trouble. The time to hold con- 
ferences is when the business is boom- 
ing and everybody is making money, 
because we know from past experience 
that such periods always precede a 
period of disaster or loss. 


The packers, if they would, could 
help mightily in anticipating and to 
some extent preventing these periods 
of heavy loss to the producers. But 
the packer has not felt disposed to give 
the producer in advance the informa- 
tion he ought to have to guard against 
periods of depression. We might as 
well say frankly that the hope of the 
packers that they can make friends 
with the producers is vain as long as 
we have these periods of violently 
fluctuating prices. If the packer hopes 
to get on friendly terms with the pro- 
ducer, he must help the producer elim- 
inate these wild fluctuations. 


There is another complaint which 
the producer justly makes against the 
packer, namely, that the packer as a 
rule tries to stimulate the production 
of live stock. He can justify this from 
his own selfish standpoint. He re- 
ceives a good, strong margin on the 
live stock he kills. The heavier the 
production, the more money on the 
whole the packer makes. The packer, 
with his superior opportunities for 
forecasting the consumptive demand, 
should, in the interest of the entire 
meat industry, warn the producers in 
time to enable them to cut down their 
Production to meet a period of de- 
creased consumption. As long as the 
packer adheres to his view that our 
present system of handling live stock 
and meat products is the only work- 
able system, there will be conflict be- 
tween the producer and the packer. 
And this conflict may be carried to a 
Point where real injury may be done. 
If the packer will get far enough away 
from his own part of the meat business 
to see the meat industry in its entirety, 
and will open his mind to the possibil- 
ity that a better system may be de- 
vised for handling it, then there will 
he grounds for hope. 


The producer is in a critical attitude 
toward the meat retailer. He feels that 
expense of getting the meat from 

the packer’s branch houses or refrig- 
frator cars to the table of the con- 
Sumer is altogether too large. He feels 
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Depend upon our figures— 
they are reliable 


Swift & Company, from time to 
time, publishes facts and figures 
on the meat packing business. 


These figures are published in the 
interests of the public, the stock 
raiser, and the industry itself. 


We want you who raise live stock 
to believe these statements for 
your own sake and the sake of 
the industry in which we are 
mutually engaged with you, as 
much as for our own. 


Swift & Company is a branch of 
your stock raising business. It 
is your distributing department, 
getting your raw material into 
shape for consumption and get- 
ting it into the hands of the 


consumer. 


Any instructive information that 
can be brought out regarding this 
vast, vital industry helps you and 


helps us. 


helps the public as much as it 


It tends to a more 


intelligent handling of the prob- 


lem which we are helping each 


other. 


other to solve, with benefit to all 
concerned. We need each other, 
and we need to understand each 


You can depend upon Swift facts 
and figures. They are the very 
figures we use in determining from 
day to day what conditions in 
the industry are, and where all 
of us, you, Swift & Company, 
and the people we serve—stand 
in relation to them. 


They are taken directly from our 
current books and records. They 
are carefully verified by certified 


public accountants. They are ' 
gone over every year by the 


United States Internal Revenue 
Department, in checking up our 
income and profit returns. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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also that retail prices of meat do not 
respond with sufficient promptness to 
the prices the packers pay for live 
stock, and that this affects consump- 
tion unfavorably. Let me give you a 
specific illustration: 

Go back to the government price 
drive in the summer of 1919. On July 
15, 1919, hogs were selling on the Chi- 
cago market at $22.10 per hundred- 
weight. The latter part of July the 
government drive began. On August 
15th, hogs were selling on the Chicago 
market at $20.15, a drop of $2 per hun- 
dredweight, in round numbers. On 
September 15th, they were selling at 
$16.85, and on October 15th at $14.50. 
It will be seen, therefore, that from 
July 15th to October 15th, the price of 


hogs on the Chicago market dropped | 


34.3 per cent. On July 15th, the aver- 
age price of pork chops in fifty cities, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was 46.4 cents per pound. 
On August 15th, the price of pork 
chops had advanced to 47.1 cents per 
pound, altho prices of hogs had 





unwarranted _rofits. 


dropped 10 per cent. On September 
15th, pork chops were selling at 46 
cents per pound, and on October 15th 
at 44.3 cents per pound. While hogs 


had dropped 34.3 per cent, between 
July and October, pork chops had 
dropped but 4.5 per cent. Without go- 


ing into details, let me say that the 
decrease in prices of bacon from July 
to October, 1919, was only 10 per cent 
in these fifty cities, the decrease in 
the price of ham only 6.6 per cent, and 
the decrease in the price of lard only 
14 per cent. 

I understand quite well that chops, 
bacon, ham and lard do not represent 
the entire hog. I am not going into an 
analysis of the relation between prices 
of live hogs andprices of products. I 
have used the foregoing illustration 
simply because the producer notes 
such prices as I have quoted, and feels 
that retail meat prices do not respond 
promptly to live stock prices, and that 
the retailer or someone between the 
producer and the consumer is making 





When the pro- 
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ducer goes into a retail meat shi 
either in the city or the small tow 
and finds meats of all kinds selling 
figures which he thinks are very m# 
out of line with prices of live stog 
he gets cross. ‘ 

The producer also feels that the # 
tem of retailing meat could be m 
improved and vastly cheapened if the 
were not so many retailers. He thin 
that meat should be looked upon ag 
standard food product and handled | 
the closest possible margin and in t 
most systematic, businesslike way p/ 
sible. 

The producer has had good reas 
to complain bitterly against the gé¢ 
ernment activities during the p 
three years. Take the recent gove 
ment drive to “reduce the high cost 
living” by dumping onto the mark 
the surplus army meats. The gove# 
ment announced this in great ha 
page advertisements in the city 
pers. Its avowed purpose was to 
duce the high cost of living, there 
implying that the high cost of liviy 
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as due mainly to the high prices of 
heats. 

The fact is that prices of live stock 
re lower relatively than prices of any 
her principal commodities. In July, 
1920, hog prices were but 63 per cent 
igher than in July, 1914, and steers 
mt 56 per cent higher than in July, 
914. But pig-iron prices were 333 per 
ent higher, building materials 132 per 
ent higher, cotton cloth 327 per cent 
igher, crude petroleum 249 per cent 
igher. And if we take the average of 
ihe various commodities other than 
ericultural, we find it to be 261 per 
pnt higher than in July, 1914. 

The injustice, therefore, of the gov- 
Mament’s policy of directing a drive 
hose only effect could be to further 
Bduce prices of hogs and cattle must 
B evident to every fair-minded man. 
is possible that this drive may for a 
ery short time reduce meat prices to 
pme consumers. But I am told that 
he total supply of government meats 
fered for sale is not large enough to 
st the people of this country much 
hore than a week, and, therefore, it 
fan not have any pronounced effect 
pon prices paid by the consumer. 
The real effect of the drive is calcu 
ted to depress or to hold down prices 
f live stock. In the end it will do in- 









































































initely more harm than good The 
ve stock producer has been suffering 
eavy losses for some time. All con 


itions have been such as to discour- 
ge live stock production. Systematic 
fforts to hold down live stock prices 
fill still further reduce production; 
nd because of this decreased produc- 
ion we will before long enter a period 
f abnormally high prices for meats, 
hich will make things harder for the 
onsumer 

We have come to the most critical 
priod in the history of meat produc- 
ion in the United State Meat pro- 
mcers generally have reached 
te determination to do something to 
t that business on a more profitable 
asis one vear with another. They do 
ot know exactly how they are going 
D bring this about, but large numbers 
f them are determined that if they 
an not bring it about, they will go out 
f the business. They do not propose 
0 go out of the business except as a 
st resort. Meat production is a very 
ssential part of American agriculture. 
By far the greater part of our grain 
rops are fed to stock. The cheapest 
ay to maintain the fertility of the 
oil is to feed on the farm the grain 
nd forage produced there. 

The experience of the past five years 
brought farmers to realize their 
efenselessness as compared with men 
meaged in other industries. For a 
entury past, the agriculture of the 
Jnited States has been exploited. The 
priod of exploitation is rapidly com- 
ag to an end. The consuming popula- 
ion is growing more rapidly than ag- 
cultural production. The farmer has 
tome to see that he must organize, 
st as the capitalist, the business man 
nerally, and the laborer have or- 
rfanized. 

And the farmers are organizing as 
lever before. The people in the cities 
lo not realize the tremendous signifi- 
tance of the farm organization move- 
nent. In times past there have been 
pmporary farm organizations which 
prang up to meet sudden emergencies, 
ad which as a rule undertook to cure 
iis by political action. Such organ- 
tations live but a short time. Now the 
farmer has learned that his troubles 
ep not political, but economic; that he 
must organize on a business basis. He 
nas learned how to raise the money. 
one month last vear 110,000 Iowa 
rmers—about half of all the farmers 
m the state—joined the Farm Bureau 
anization, paid in $5 or more each, 
pd signed advance checks for the 
rs 1920 and 1921. More than 65,000 
farmers in Illinois have joined the 
ame movement, more than 40,000 in 
isosuri, more than 50,000 in Indiana, 
d it is spreading rapidly in some 
enty-three other states. 

This is a business organization. The 
farmers are coming to see that they 
mst adopt the methods which have 
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shoveiing. 


bolts firmly. 
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Machinery for 64 Years 


will be higher than ever. 


cypress —‘‘the wood eternal.” 


est where strains are greatest. 
horse-laming platforms. 


ever developed for its size. 


Write for Valuable Free Books! 


Go to the Sandwich dealer at once and 
make your reservation. 
delayed deliveries. 
enough Sandwich outfits to fill the demand. 
in the mean time write for the free Sand- 


Every farmer should have them before 


Builders of Quality Corn Harvest 
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There may not be 










This perfect outfit will replace several teams | 
| will be almost impossible to get help this year. The cost of help 
Let the Sandwich cypress-built elevator | 
and the Sandwich excess-power engine beat the shortage and high cost. 
This perfect outfit will handle as much corn or grain as seven men. 
Will make you a larger profit on each bushel. And it will save all 
The Sandwich will do this year-after-year because it is built of 
Doesn’t warp. Doesn’t rot. Holds 
Weather won't affect it. 
Years of experience have perfected the Sandwich. It is built strong- 
Has overhead dump. No troublesome 
Operates with horse or gas-engine power. 
Use it with the Sandwich excess-power engine—the most powerful 
Delivers 25% to 40% more power than 
Use it the year ‘round — for elevating, shelling, grinding, 
Sandwich a | 
Excess- 
Power | 








SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sandwich, Ill. 


BRANCHES: ¢ Council Bloffs Sioux Falls 


Peoria 


27 Rush Street 





Cedar Rapids Kansas City 
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been followed so successfully by men 
engaged in other lines of business. 
They see that they must raise money 
and employ experts to do for them 
what they can not do for themselves. 
They are hiring men to make a thoro 
study of the present system of market- 
ing farm crops and of making prices 
on farm products. Heretofore, the 
farmer has produced up to the limit 
without inquiring either as to the de- 
mand or the price he will get for his 
products. He has contented himself 
with growing the stuff and has allowed 
the other fellow to fix the price. He 
does not propose to do this in the fu- 
ture. He is going to look into condi- 
tions of both supply and demand, not 
only in the United States but the world 
over. He is going to have something 
to say about the systems of marketing 
and the systems of making prices. He 
is going to have something to say 
about the prices he gets for his prod- 
ucts. . 

The introduction of the cost-plus sys- 
tem by the government during the war 
opened the farmer’s eyes. It attracted 
his attention as nothing else could have 
done, to the need of knowing cost of 








production on the farm. He saw all 
other classes of producers freely grant- 
ed cost of production plus a fair profit. 
He found that he was the only large 
producer who was denied a just price 
for his products. He has been think- 
ing about these things, and now he is 
ready to act. 

Eastern people have been greatly 
concerned over the growth of the Non- 
partisan League in the northwestern 
states. They have been disposed to 
look upon it as a radical organization, 
something after the order of the Bol- 
shevist movement in Russia. I do not 
propose to discuss any of the extreme 
measures which the Nonpartisan 
League movement is standing for. But 
I do say with the greatest possible em- 
phasis, that that movement was the 
result of very real grievances to which 
the farmers of the northwest had been 
subjected by the larger business inter- 
ests. A couple of weeks ago I had a 
talk with a man who has been in rath- 
er close touch with this movement 
from its beginning. Hexsaid to me that 
five years ago, if the business interests 
of the northwest had granted to the 
farmers of the northwest one-fifth of 





the demands which the farmers have 
since that time succeeded in making 
effective, there would have been no 
Nonpartisan League. 

The people of the cities and the 
large business interests have always 
been blind to the agricultural situation 
They seem to look upon the farmer 
as a man whose duty it is to feed them 
cheap food, and they do not see that 
the farmer must meet cost of produc: 
tion. They do not see that as 9ur pop 
ulation grows and our easily tillable 
land is taken up, food must increas@ 
in price. For a century past, the peo 
ple of the cities have bought food be 
low the actual cost of production. This 
has been possible because the farmer 
practiced the most rigid economy, lived 
under hard conditoins, worked long 
hours and paid nothing for the work of 
his wife and children. He did this be 
cause he wished to secure a home, and 
he could see a chance of getting ahead 
thru the increased value of his land 
But that time has gone by. Our easil¥ 
tillable land has been taken up. The 
agriculture of the country must now 
get on a business basis. It must yield 
the farmer the cost of production with 
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enough in addition to enable him to 
maintain the fertility of his land. The 
people of the cities have an even 
greater interest in this than the people 
of the country. The fertility of the 
land is our greatest national asset. Our 
very existence as a nation depends on 
maintaining it. 

The meat business must be put on a 
petter basis. The producer, the rail- 
road, the packer and the retailer should 
consult together. They should look 
upon the business of producing the 
meat and getting it to the table of the 
consumer as one big business in which 
each of them has a very necessary 
part. They should inquire into it ev- 
ery step of the way. They should in- 
troduce economies. They should stand 
together to see that each gets a price 
which will justify him in keeping up 
his particular part of the business in 
the most efficient manner. It will be 
much better for all of us to recognize 
the situation as it exists and put our 
heads together to improve present con- 
ditions, than to go along, each in his 
own way, following his own selfish pur- 
poses and fighting the others who are 
interested in the same business. 

Important changes will be brought 
about in this business of meat produc- 
tion and marketing during the next 
twenty years. They will come either 
thru the intelligent codperation of all 
the factors to the business, or they will 
come thru aggressive action by the 
meat producers. It will be better for 
us if they come thru codperative ef- 
fort. 

Great movements by any consider- 
able class of people, which have for 
their purpose the securing of economic 
justice, are slow in gaining momentum, 
but once under full headway often are 
carried to a point not intended origin- 
ally. Other classes of people not in- 
freqeuntly suffer severely as a result. 
We can find examples in the history of 
this country. 

During our active period of railroad 
building, the men who were chiefly in- 
terested in that enterprise at times 
imposed most unjustly upon other 
classes of people. The labor union 
movement, which depends upon the 
strike, direct and sympathetic, for se- 
curing its ends, at times works the 
greatest injustice and hardship upon 
other classes of people, and especially 
upon farmers. 


If the railroads, the packers, the re- 
tait meat dealers and the consuming 
public do not lend themselves to prop- 
er treatment of the injustices under 
which meat producers and farmers 
generally have been suffering, this 
farm movement will become the 
strongest movement in the entire na- 
tion. If we must go on in the old way, 
class fighting against class, then it is 
only fair that other classes should be 
warned that the farmer proposes to 
get in a position where he can take 
care of himself against all comerss 
And if, having gotten into that posi- 
tion, he should use his strength as oth- 
er classes have used their organized 
strength, to promote their own selfish 
interests, the results may be not only 
disquieting but decidedly uncomfort- 
able, 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa reader wishes to know of 
an easy way of putting beet tops into 
the silo. He wishes to avoid using a 
silage cutter and a large crew. Can 
any of our readers help him? 





The Cattle Business 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having been in the cattle business 
for many years, I might be able to call 
to the attention of some of the readers 
of your paper a few facts that would 
be of interest to them. 

First, I admit that on account of 
high-priced feed, high-priced labor and 
the bad condition of the market that 
most feeders have fed cattle at a very 
heavy loss, but sometimes a good place 
to look for lost money is the place 
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A Faull Line of Quality Implements 


Illustrated and descriptive liter- 
ature on any of the John Deere 
implements listed below wil! be 
sent free upon request. 


Binders Hay Loaders 
Buggies Hay Presses 
bg Cotton Hay Rakes 
nters 
Corn Shellers Hay Stackers 
Cultivators : Listers 
Alfalfa Manure Spreaders 
Walking Mowers 
Riding Plows: 
Two-Rows Walking 
Feed Mills Wheel 
Grain Drills Tractor 
Grain Elevators Stalk Cutters 
Harrows: Sugar Beet Tools 
Dise Wagons 
Drag Farm Engines 
Spring Tooth Farm Tractors 


John Deere Implements are Dis- 
tributed From All Important 
Trade Centers. Sold by John 
Deere Dealers Everywhere. 



































Disks at Even Dept! 
Its Entire Width | 


OWN into dead furrows and hog wallows, over ridges, 

side hills, level land, part soft ground and part hard grow 

under all these conditions you can penetrate and pulverize ' 

soil at even depth to entire width of the harrow if you ust 
JOHN DEERE 


PONY TRACTOR DISC HARROW 


Doesa complete job of disking—the 
John Deere Pony Tractor Disc Har- 
row penetrates and pulverizes thor- 
oughly because the low hitch and 
the plow coupling between front and 
rear gangs hold discs to their work. 


This harrow is flexible—each gang 
works independently—obstructions in 
the field do not lift the entire harrow 
out of the ground. And the front sec- 
tion can be furnished equipped with 
the famous John Deere third lever and 
powerful pressure spring—the feature tor Harrow clevis is adjustable 
that makes possible disking at even 
depth the entire width of harrow always 
in dead furrows as well as on ridges. 


Lu we 
Bigger Crops From Better Seed Beds"-——24 pages attrac- 
Free Book tively illustrated. 


describes the horse-drawn 
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and tractor harrows to use. 
today to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for booklet PT-@34 


JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMEN 













































Light running—no dragging arot | 
corners—the rear gangs trail prope | 
and run steady because the reinfor 
goose-neck connection to rear ga 
is attached ahead of the front gar 
Unusually Strong — all-steel my 
frame; double bar gang frames, rive 
throughout, 

Made in standard widths, with sta 
ard size discs, 

Can be used with any stand | 
tractor, The John Deere Pony Ti 


suit height of tractor drawbar. 17 
harrow can be converted inte 
horse-drawn harrow. : 


Tells when and why to disc. Also 
Write 





where you lost it. Sometimes one ex- 
treme follows another. It is possible 
that too large a number of men will, 
on account of recent heavy losses, 
change from stock and grain to grain 
only. It is quite reasonable to suppose 
that enough men will change to make 
the price much better than it has been. 

There are other things that should 
be considered before changing from 
grain and stock to grain alone. First, 
there are certain by-products, like 
stalk fields and straw, that must go to 
waste if the farm is used for grain 
alone. Second, the keeping of live 
stock is the only practical way to keep 
up the fertility of the soil of our high- 
priced lands. The decrease in value of 
the farm might be more than the loss 
on the cattle, 

I know a man who bought an old 
run-down farm of about 300 acres at 
$55 per acre. That has been about 
fifteen years ago. The farm had been 
producing a bumper crop of cockleburs 
for several years. It was hard to get 
a renter for it. The man who bought 
it put up a silo and stocked it with 
cattle and hogs, and used lots of clover 
seed. Today that farm would sell 
quickly for $200 per acre more than he 
paid for it, or $60,000. I believe that 
more than one-half of that increased 
value is due to the splendid condition 
of the soil and to the bumper crops of 
grain he raises each year instead of 
the cockleburs, 





Much depends upon the quality of 
the cattle that a farm is stocked with. 
Some years ago I bought a carload of 
steers that were fairly well bred and 
also a carload of cattle in Minnesota 
that showed little or no breeding. I 
weighed both loads when I put them in 
the pasture in the spring, and weighed 
them again when I took them out in 
the fall. The Iowa well-bred cattle 
gained three pounds for every two 
pounds gained by the Minnesota scrub 
cattle. 

On May 20, 1920, Dean J. H. Skinner, 
of Purdue University, at Lafayette, In- 
diana, delivered an address to several 
hundred cattlemen who were attend- 
ing a public sale in Indiana. He stated 
that the university had just shipped a 
carload of cattle to the Chicago market 
that had been on feed five months. 
One of those steers gained 450 pounds 
in the five months and one gained 150. 
All of those steers which had a pure- 
bred sire made double the gains of 
those that were sired by a scrub bull. 
There was a loss on the carload of $30 
per head, but if they had all made a 
gain of 450 pounds each, there would 
have been no loss. That steer made 
an average gain of three pounds per 
day. 

I had a friend who asked me to sell 
his Polled Hereford bull for him. I 
told him I could not get his value. He 
said he would fatten him. He weighed 
the bull and then fed him seventy-two 











































days. At the end of that tim 
weighed him again. He had ma 
gain of four and four-fifths pound 
day for the seventy-two days. He 
for double what he would have sol 
before feeding. I am of the op 
that thriftiness is as inheritabl 
color or type. 
In 1902 I gathered up eight he 
pure-bred Hereford cattle that 
freak of nature had failed to de 
horns. Four were bulls and four 
cows, One was a good, fair cow. £& 
were quite plain animals. The B 
cost $138.75 per head. There have 
about 23,000 Polled Herefords recs 
and nearly all of them trace bas 
one or the other of those cheap 
animals. The average price oO 
Hereford cattle sold in public sal 
the year of 1902 was $266 per 
The average price of all horned 
ford cattle sold in 1919 was $48 
head, so that horned Hereford 4 
have increased in price 83 per 
The Polled Hereford cattle iner 
from $138.75 to $594, an inerea 
$455 per head, or 313 per cent, 
that increase due to better feed 
care on account of the better f 
caused. by the strong demand, 0 
those cattle that descended from 
freak animals inherit an attribu 
thriftiness at the time they inhe 
the freak or polled head? 
WARREN GAMM( 
Polk County, Iowa. 
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“REAL BATTERY SERVICE” 


WILLARD 


Starting, Lighting, Ignition 
Des Moin es Storage BatteryCo. 
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SIXTEENTH AND GRAND 





SERVICE 


AND 


PARTS 


1316-18 Locust St. 


FREE 


Payne Moter Ce., 


Columbia 


Let Us Test Your Battery 


SPRY & MacARTHUR CO. 


1301 Locust St. DES MOINES Phone Wai. 1900 












Products + Stal 


Stewart Speedometers 
Stewart Vacuum Tanks and $} 
Necessities 

Repairing by Factory Experi 


1443 Locust St., Des Moines, 








Y.M.C. A. CAFE 


4th and Chestnut Streets 


A PLEASANT PLACE TO EAT 
Home Cooking 


Refreshing 











Everything Clean and Wholesome—Eat 
Three Meals a Day with Us While at 
the Fair. 








FOR FORD CARS and TRUCKS 
lowa Hassler Sales Co. 


210 Eleventh St. 





Buy It From Any Local 
While in Des Moines 


Des Moines, lowa Distributors 


A Better Lubricant 


Herring Motor Company 


Dealer | no Not Leave the Fair G 


Until You Have Seen the 


Velie Cars and Trucks 


Matthews Auto & Tire ¢ 








BATTERY 


x10€ 


SERVICE 


Hood Tires 


Des Moines Exide Battery 
and Supply Company 


1220 Grand Ave., 


rh) 











Des Moines 


STEEL GRAIN BINS 


With Ventilating System 
RAT-PROOF —FIRE-PROOF 


Stee! Roofing 
Silo Roofs and Chutes 
Portable Garages 


WRITE 


HANSEN MFG. CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


KELLY 


Y DUPLEX 
MILL 


Street and Court) 


Pe At the Fair 
ee C. A. SUITTS 


Distributor 


Manhattan Oil Compa 


Service Stations in Des Moines 


are located at 


Eighth St., Opposite Empress Theater 
West (6th and Grand Ave. 
East Grand Ave. and Penn Ave. 
East (8th and Grand Ave. 
Corner Beaver and Douglas 


sially Improved Servic o Durtes Be 
Vair, and Proven Petroleum Products 


MANHATTAN OIL Ce 


McCUNE 
BUILDING 


(Fifth 


Espex 








Square ao or None. Phone Wainut 3100 
Your Money Back Guarantee 


USED CARS 


“TN AND AN 


AUTO. MARKET. . 


_ RS +z wat TAILERS 











TIRES - ACCESSORIES- PART 





USED CAR EXCHANGE 
Cor. 11th end Locust 
Des Moines, tows 


1OWA AUTO MARKET 
13T7-19 Locust St. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


IOWA PACKING CO. 


S. E. 18th and Maury Sts. 


St. Car Line 


IT is just as possible for 


On Scott 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FULLER’S 


OLD HOMESTEAD 
MEAT PRODUCTS 








MICHELIN TIRES 


MITCHELL BROS. | Barnes’ Cafeterias go 
712 Mutberry The Best Places ea oping Co. 
T 0 E a t ayton, io 





317 Seventh Street 
610 Locust Street 





A CITY HOME IN THE COUNTR 


the farm home to be modern in every respect 


as it is for the city home— 


HOW ? 


The installation of a “Duro’’ Water System is the answer. 


Distributed by 


Royer Sales ¢ 
723 Grand Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 





A Complete Line of “Duro” System 
will be on display at the State Fair 








“They Keep All Promises” 





WE INVITE YOU TO COME TO OUR FAIR BOOTH or HOME OFFICE DURING YOUR STAY IN DES moIm 





AUTO ACCESSORIES 6th andGrand,  lowa Building Booth 77, Machinery Hall 
we The lowa State Home ¢ 
Live Stock Hubbell B 
Des Moines Amazon Co. | reese oa ui 
Amazon Tires, Tubes hao nw ‘Seale an oe 
and Accessories The Farmer <a ee nm 
1119 Locust St. Phone Wal. 666 Insurance Co. EARME ‘RS ERS NE Wi: ‘Si und nN SU Stock Pavi 
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Ap 
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D Loe 

















vi You For R 





b 


sal uncture-Proof 


gpord and Fabric 
ETIRE & RUBBER CO. 
iil DES MOINES, IOWA 


Beattie 


Fire-Proof 


Garage 


Storage, Repair Service, Oils 
24-Hour Service 
Goodyesr Tires and Tubes 
Ladies’ Rest Room 


Sth AND MULBERRY, DES MOINES 


eference 
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Coming To The Fair? 


Bring those broken castings and 
machinery parts to 


Gibbs the Welder 


Save the high cost of new ones 


GIBBS WELDING CO. 


408 Twelfth St., Des Moines, lowa 












SELDEN TRUCKS 


> 5—5 Ton 


A Truck For Every Haul 


Seiden in 1877 —Selden Ever Since 





Fletcher Truck Company 


DISTRIBUTORS 


1119 Locust St., 










| fichols & Shepard Co. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


“Red River Special” 
Threshing Machine 
Welcome You to Visit Their 
lowa Branch House 
ks at 


ire CamesMoines, 701-5 Cherry St. 


THE RED BALL 


Is the Place To Buy 


—Food Products— 


—— IN DES MOINES = 








Red Ball Chain Stores Company 







TRACTOR OWNERS 


You are interested in perfect as 
well as economical tubrication. 


A Booklet, “How 
EVR-LASTIN 

Saves Power” 

will be mailed to you FREE upon request. | 


IMPERIAL OIL cr'tows’ 


Des Moines, lowa 
1202 Grand Ave. Phone Walnut 1609 





mpa h Breck’s 
joines 
alk- Over 
—_ Boot Shop 
ve 





RE YOUR FEET TIRED? 


Give Them a Permanent Rest in 
a Pair of WALK-OVER Shoes 


COMFORT SERVICE 







as 
iz the 8 
roducts 


L CORBIVLE 


MARATHON 


Motor Oils 


Gasoline 
Best in the Long Run 
TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa Division 


H. S. MILLER, Division Manager 


A New Product 


OF AN OLD 
COMPANY 


STOUGHTON 
TRUCKS 


LUCAS-CLARK CO. 


1320 WALNUT ST. 







BE SURE AND VISIT 


THE HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


BLACK HAWK 


TIRE—SEE HOW THEY ARE MADE 


BLACK HAWK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


E. 20th and Walnut Close to Fair 











WINHERWASHER 


MADE IN DES MOINES 


odern Electric Washer 


Special Machines 
For Farm Use 


SEE 
OUR EXHIBIT 
in 
GRANDSTAND HALL 












; Camisitors Always Welcome 


z at the Home of 


Falcon Flour 


(Near Fair Grounds) 





em 
ist-Fogarty Milling Co. 


5 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines 





State Fair 
Visitors— 


The conveniences of 
this—lowa’s Largest 
Furniture Store— 
are at your service. 


DAVIDSONS 


412-414--416-418 -WALNUT- ST. 


L. J. DAVEY 


We Buy and Seti 


Dependable Used Cars 


Cash or Terms 
Des Moines Auto Exchange 


L. J. DAVEY 


Manager 


1012-14-16 Wainut Street 
Phone Wainut 990 





Vulcanizing —Tires 
Tubes 


Midwest Tire & Supply Co. 


413-415 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines, towa 









State Fair Visitors Welcome 





E. H. JONES PIANO CO. 


lowa Distributors 








=)PPERSON 


a Jack Rabbit” Car 
a Apperson lowa 

Motor Car Co. 
OINERMSY Locust St, 











Garver Hardware Co. 
416-418 Eighth St. 





“Des Moines’ Largest 
Retaii Herdware Store” 





General Hardware 
Sporting Goods 
Paints 








Story & Clark Pianos 


Established 1857 


Vitanola Phonographs 


While attending IOWA’S great Fair, 
if you are considering the purchase of a 
piano or phonograph, don’t fail to come 
to our offices and see our beautiful stock. 


“Make This Your Resting Place” 





E. H. JONES PIANO COMPANY 


Southwest Cor. 8th & Walnut Sts. 
Fourth Floor, Rooms 408-409 


SHOPS BUILDING 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 
dress 


| HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mre. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
al) inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ad- 



















































































Today’s Dorcas 


A mother who travels with her chil- 
dren every summer, taking a long, 
resome train journey, keeps them in- 
erested in watching the cars that 
pass their train window by assigning 
o each a number. “Now, children, 
atch for your number on a car,” she 
ells them. “I wonder if it will be on 
a freight car, or a day coach or a Pull- 
man,” 

We feel like saying to both women 
and men, but especially to women: 
‘Now, friend, when you are at the 
state fair this year, watch for the ex- 
hibits made by women.” You will find 
hat women are exhibiting in the 
kitchen and pantry classes; the fine 
arts and poultry; but they are also ex- 
hibiting—and winning—in the hog, cat- 
le and horse classes. 

When we have so many women who, 
ike Dorcas, are “full of good works 
nd almsdeeds which she did,” it 
vould be a pity to wait until they are 
one to “shew the coats and gar- 
nents which she made while she was 
yas with them.” 

In the Horticultural building at the 
tate fairs where premiums are of- 
ered for farm and county exhibits, as 
ften as not it is really the women’s 
xhibit whether or not it be in the 
han’s name. It is not hard to see the 
oman’s touch in the decorations, or 
9 recognize in the efficient-looking 
yvomen in the booths, the artist who 
vorked with fruits and vegetables and 
rains to demonstrate what the soil 
lus man plus woman can produce, 
To give a specific instance of wom- 
’s success in horticulture, we were 
nterested last November in an ex- 
ibit of grapes at the Mid-west Horti- 
ultural Show—an exhibit which ap- 
pared to have won a generous share 


f blue ribbons. We were told that 
his was the exhibit of a Council 
Bluffs, lowa, exhibitor, Miss Avery; 


Iso that, contrary to the often prac- 
iced method of putting grapes for ex- 
ibition in cold storage, Miss Avery’s 
rapes had been packed by herself, 
md kept in her own cellar. Naturally, 
e asked her how she did it. Her 
nethod was as follows: 

As soon as the grapes were ripe she 
acked them in paper sacks and left 
hem till the night of the first frost. 
Some one asked me how I knew 
hen the night of the first frost would 
pme,” she laughed, “but I told them 
could sense it.” 

Then she took off the papers and 
athered the grapes in baskets. She 
ould have preferred caring for them 
once, but owing to lack of time, she 
ad to wait a week, leaving them on 
e porch until she could care for 
em. Then she wrapped each bunch 
st in tissue papers, then in red rasp- 


brry leaves. She would have pre- 
rred grape leaves, but the grape 
aves were withered, and red rasp- 


brry leaves keep fresh longer than 
her leaves. 

Each bunch was put in a basket in 
ngle layers, then a layer of red rasp- 
try leaves was placed over them to 
eive the next layer. The 
pre then placed in a cool cellar where 
ey kept perfectly until November 
th, when they were exhibited. The 
rieties were Niagara, Agawan, Brigh- 
nh and Empress State. 


baskets 


Miss Avery told us she shipped last 
ar 10,000 baskets of grapes weigh- 
from six pounds up. “I put my 
nd on every basket,” she said. 


As women, this year let us take 


de in the exhibits of women... We 
re talking to a woman this week 
© has a wonderful garden. “Some- 


pes the work is so hard I feel I can’t 
it,” she said, “and then I think per- 





haps the sight of my garden is an in- 
spiration to some other tired woman, 
and I work on.” 

If women’s exhibits are an inspira- 
tion to us, let’s tell them. 





About the Baby 


If baby sucks his thumb, try wrap- 
ping a bit of adhesive plaster about 
the thumb. The thumb-sucking habit 
is apt to spoil the shape of the mouth. 

For young babies the diaper is put 
on by the square method; that is, the 
square diaper is folded to half its size 
by folding each side towards the mid- 
dle, the top is put at the baby’s back, 
the bottom brought up between the 
legs, and pinned with two pins on each 
side. 

When the baby begins to exercise 
and creep or walk, the old-fashioned 
method of putting the diaper on in a 
triangle is better, since the square 
method binds the legs. 





Drying Vegetables 

Drying vegetables has the advantage of 
requiring and taking 
less room. The disadvantage is the longer 
time needed for preparation for the table. 

Drying is accomplished by oven 
by hot air heat with the electric fan and 
by exposure to the sun, the latter method 
the 
taken in 


no container up 


heat, 


being the one 
try. As 
securing fresh, sound vegetables for dry- 


usually used in 
should be 


coun- 


much care 


ing as for canning. 

Blanching is practiced in drying as in 
canning. The object of blanching is more 
perfect cleansing and the removal of ob- 
jectionable odors as well as the softening 
of the fibers, The 
vegetables are dipped in boiling water, 
or held over ste and after three to 
five minutes, plunged into cold water, 
which firms them up for drying. A cheese 
cloth bag makes a good container for 
blanching, as it is easily lifted in and out. 
If corn is being dried, leave it on the cob 
until after blanching. 

Care must be taken during the drying 
to keep off insects and flies. Exposing to 
very high heat after the product is dried 
is said to kill any insect eggs laid. 

Dried vegetables and fruits should not 
be immediately stored after drying is 
complete, but should be left in bulk to 
be aired and stirred every day for a week 


which hastens drying. 


am, 


to make sure that the drying is perfect. 
When permanently stored, it should 


not 
be put up in air tight containers, but 
packed in paper sacks well fastened, or in 
pasteboard boxes lined with waxed 
pers. Keep in a dry, warm place. Do not 
pack in very large containers; the smaller 
amount exposed at a time the better. 
When Mrs. Robert Lansing, wife of the 
secretary of state, entertained a group of 
Washington matrons at luncheon in 1917, 
the entire bill of fare was made up of 
dried foods: bouillon from dried vegeta- 
bles, dried chicken, salad made of dried 
peas, dried lima beans and dried tomatoes 
with cream cheese filling. All the foods 
were restored to their original size by 


soaking 


pa- 


and steaming. 


| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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How Lightfoot the Deer 
Learned to Jump 


It isn’t often that Peter Rabbit is filled 
with envy. As a rule, Peter is very free 
from anything like envy. Usually he is 
quite content with the gifts bestowed up- 
on him by Old Mother Nature, and if oth- 
ers have more than he has, he is glad 
for them and wastes no time fretting 
because he has not been so fortunate. But 
once in a great while Peter becomes real- 
ly and truly envious. It was that way the 
first time he saw Lightfoot the Deer leap 





over a fallen tree, and ever after, when 
he saw Lightfoot, a little of that same 
feeling stirred in his heart. You see, 


Peter always had been very proud of his 
his own powers of jumping To be sure, 
Jumper the Hare could jump higher and 








farther than he could, but Jumper is his 
own cousin, so it was all in the family, 
so to speak, and Peter didn’t mind. But 
to see Lightfoot the Deer go sailing over 
the tops of the bushes and over the fallen 
trees as if he had springs in his legs, was 
quite another matter. 

*I wish I could jump like that,”’ said 
Peter right out loud one day, as he stood 
with his hands on his hips, watching 
Lightfoot leap over a pile of brush. 

“Why don’t you learn to?” asked Jimmy 
Skunk, with a mischievous twinkle in the 
eye which Peter couldn’t see. ‘Lightfoot 
couldn’t always jump like that; he had 
to learn. Why don’t you find out how? 
Probably Grandfather Frog knows all 


about it. He knows about almost every- 
thing. If I were you,:I’d ask him.” 
‘“J—I—I don’t just like to,” replied 
Peter. ‘Ive asked him so many ques- 
tions that I’m afraid he'll think me a 
nuisance. I tell you what, Jimmy, you 


ask him!” Peter’s eyes brightened as he 
said this. 


Jimmy chuckled. “No, you don't!” said 
he. “If there is anything you want to 
know from Grandfather Frog, ask him 


I dont want to know how Light- 
foot learned to jump. He may jump over 
the moon, for all I care. Have you seen 
any fat beetles this morning, Peter?’ 

“No,” replied Peter, shortly. ‘I’m not 
interested in beetles. There may never 
be any fat beetles for all I care.” 

Jimmy l-ughed. It was a good-natured, 
chuckling kind of a laugh. “Don’t get 
huffy, Peter,” said he. “Here’s hoping 
that you learn how to jump like Light- 
foot the Deer, and that I get a stomachful 
of fat beetles.”” With that Jimmy Skunk 
slowly ambled along down the Crooked 
Little Path. 

Peter watched him out of sight, sighed, 


yourself. 


started for the dear Old Briar-Patch, 
stopped, sighed again, and then headed 
straight for the Smiling Pool. Grand- 

















ee 

“I wish I could jump like that,” said 
Peter right out loud one day. 

father Frog was there on his big green 

lily-pad, and Peter wasted no time. 

“How did Lightfoot the Deer learn to 
jump so splendidly, Grandfather Frog?’ 
he blurted out almost before he had 
stopped running. 

Grandfather Frog blinked his great, 
goggly eyes. ‘“‘Chug-a-rum!” said he. “If 
you'll jump across the Laughing Brook 
over there where it comes into the Smil- 


ing Pool, I'll tell you.” 


Peter looked at the Laughing Brook in 
dismay. It was quite wide at that point. 
“I—I can’t,” he stammered. 

“Then I can’t tell you how Lightfoot 
learned to jump,” replied Grandfather 


Frog, quite as if the matter were settled. 


“I—I'll try!” Peter hastened to blurt 
out. 
“All right. While you are trying, I’ll 


see if I can remember replied 
Grandfather Frog. 

Peter went back a little so as to geta 
good start. Then he ran as hard as he 
knew how, and when he reached the bank 
of the Laughing Brook, he jumped with 
all his might. It was a good jump—a 
splendid jump—but it wasnt quite enough 
of a jump, and Peter landed with a great 


the story,” 


splash in the water! Grandfather Frog 
opened his great mouth as wide as he 
could, which is very wide indeed, and 


laughed until the tears rolled down from 
his great, goggly eyes. Jerry Muskrat 
and Billy Mink rolled over and over on 
the bank, laughing until their sides ached. 
Even Spotty the Turtle smiled, which is 
very unusual for Spotty. 

Now Peter doesn't like the water, and 
tho he can swim, he doesn’t feel at all 
at home in it. He paddled for the shore 
as fast as he could, and in his heart was 
something very like anger. No one likes 
to be laughed at. Peter intended to start 
for home the very minute he reached the 
shore But just before his feet touched 
bottom, he heard the great, deep voice of 
Grandfather Frog. 

(Concluded next week) 








GENUINE 





Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
ti Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





ERE is coffee 
that is as good 
as it used to be. We 
keep up the quality 
of this famously 
“rich and mellouw”’’ 


blend. 


Buy it oven-fresh 
inthesesix-pound { 
useful tin pails 










Western Grocer Co. 








K ano G 
EGG PRESERVATIVE 


Will keep your eggs fresh a year | 

A safe solution to put your eggs down In f 
the winter; no change whatever takes place 
odor, no taste 

Can be used for all purposes—poaching. bo 
ing (cold water first) pastries; the yolks do n 
break down. 

Not Liquid Glass 

One package in powder form added to 3 gallons 
clean water sufficient for 25 to 30 dozen eggs 

Get a package from your Dealer or order direct 
50c prepaid to your address, 


K AND G LABORATORIES 
338 East Fifty First | 
Chicago. Lllinois 


A Good Position For You 


in business, civil service, com- 
m™ mercial teaching, or a secretaryship 
when you graduate from 

Gem City Business College 

Est. 1870, Quincy, Il. 

America’sGreatest Commercial Schoo! 

Write today for handsomely il- 
lustrated year book describing all 
courses, Address 

. L. Musselman, Pres. 

Lock Box 44 Quincy, IL 
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KODAK FINISHING 


Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old treasured pic- 
tures ourspecialty. Prices on application. Special 
Offer: We will finish one roll film (not pack), apy 
size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 25c with order. 
Money back if we fall to please. Send next film, 
signing your name and address, MOREAU FINISH 
ING SERVICE 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 





\ J ANTED-—Young woman for a three-year 

course in nursing at Peoples Hospital, Peru, 
Tilinois; affiliation with Evanston, l!linols, included 
One year high school or its equivalent necessary 
For information, write Supt. of Hospital. 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorney* 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
7O0l Crocker Bldg.. Des Moines. lowa 
When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Pur Sabbath School Lesson 
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sionally . ~ ats 
the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
. be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbatk School Lesson must not be repro- 
aced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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ce 
The Wise Choice of Solomon 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 29, 1920. I Kings, 1 to 3:15. 
printed, I Kings, 3:4-15.) 


> king went to Gibeon to sac- 


“And Ul 
Ba there; for that was the great 
high pla a thousand burnt offerings 
did Solomon offer upon that altar. (5) 
In Gibeon Jehovah appeared to Solo- 
mon in a dream by night; and God 
said, Ask what I shall give thee. (6) 
And Solomon said, Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant David, my father, 


great lov ng-kindness, according as he 
walked before thee in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of 
heart wit! thee; and thou hast kept 
for him this great loving-kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son to sit on his 
throne, as it is this day. (7) And now, 
0 Jehovah my God, thou hast made thy 
servant king instead of David my fath- 
er: and Iam but a little child; I know 
not how to go out or come in. (8) And 
thy servant is in the midst of thy peo- 
ple which thou hast chosen, a great 
people that can not be numbered for 
multitude. (9) Give thy servant there- 
fore an understanding heart to judge 
thy people, that I may discern between 
good and vil; for who is able to judge 
this the great people? And the speech 
pleased the Lord, that Solomon had 
asked tl thing. (11) And God said 
unto him, Because thou hast asked this 
thing, and hast not asked for thyself 
long life, neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies. but hast asked for thyself un- 
derstanding to discern justice; (12) be- 
hold, I have done according to thy 
word: lo, I have given thee a wise and 
an understanding heart; so that there 
hath been none like thee before thee, 
neither after thee shall any rise like 
unto thee. (13) And I have also given 
thee that which thou hast not asked, 
both riches and honor, so that there 
shall not be any among the kings like 
unto thee, all thy days. (14) And if thou 
wilt walk in my ways, to keep my stat- 
utes and my commandments, as thy 
father David did walk, then I will 
lengthen thy days. (15) And Solomon 
awoke, and, behold, it was a dream: 
and he came to Jerusalem, and stood 
before the ark of the covenant of Jeho- 
vah, and offered up burnt offerings, 
and offered peace offerings, and made 
a feast to all his servants.” 


David is now an old man, and feeble, 
fiving little attention to the affairs of 
the kingdom. His oldest son, Amnon, 
and probably Chileab, his second son, 
are dead, and his beloved son Absalom 
has met with a tragic death. Adonijah, 


the fourth son, would naturally be the 
heir apparent. Whether Adonijah knew 
that Solomon had been selected by Je- 


hovah to succeed David, we do not 
know. But he formed a conspiracy 
with Joab, captain of the host, and 
Abiathar, high priest, and assumed 
Toyal state. David has heard nothing 
about this. Nathan the prophet is the 


first to raise the alarm. He goes at it 


Wisely, first having an interview with 
». 1 e ¥ ; 
athsheba, the mother of Solomon, in 
Which he advises her to go right into 


the king’s presence, paying no atten- 
tion to court ceremony. He instructs 
her to tell David that Adonijah is now 
reigning and to remind him of his 


Promise that her son Solomon should 
reign after him. The old king is roused 
at this, renews the promise made when 
Solomon was born, and gives his or- 
ders. These are carried out, and Solo- 


mon is that day anointed king of Israel 
and David resigns in his favor. 

We can hardly conceive of a reign in- 
augurated under more favorable aus- 
Bices than that of king Solomon. The 








son of a great father, he was not in the 
least overshadowed by his father’s 
greatness. In some respects, he was 
even a stronger character than his 
father. It wasastrong man who could 
first parole his oldest brother (Adoni- 
jah) for treason against his father, and 
when he afterwards attempted to se- 
cure the kingdom for himself, put him 
to death; who could summarily exe- 
cute Joab, the commander of the army, 
for the cold-blooded murder of Abner 
and Amasa, many years before, a judg- 
ment which David had not the courage 
to execute. David admitted that Joab 
was too much for him, and committed 
the execution of justice in this case to 
his more forceful son, a youth of about 
twenty-one years at the time (I Kings, 
2:5-6). It was a strong man who could 
banish Abiathar for taking part with 
Adonijah, and appoint a successor to 
the priesthood (I Kings, 2:26-27). A 
very young man, a “little child,” as he 
called himself, who had the nerve to do 
such things as these, must have been 
by nature a wonderfully strong char- 
acter. 

Solomon, however, had a great deal 
besides strength of character. For a 
very strong man, he was at this stage 
of his career a very humble one, and 
seemed overwhelmed with the respon- 
sibilities thrust upon him during the 
latter years of his father’s lifetime and 
after his death. He felt the need of a 
wisdom higher than his own, and to 
this end sought the Divine favor at Gib- 
eon, the location of the ancient taber- 
nacle, and the brazen altar of the wan- 
derings, one of the most celebrated of 
the shrines or places of worship in the 
land. 

A thousand sacrifices were offered 
at this great high place, and at night 
Jehovah Himself appeared unto Solo- 
mon in a dream. The Lord is always 
found in some way by those who sin- 
cerely seek Him (whether the revela- 
tion be in a dream, or the inward ad- 
monitions of His Spirit, or the outward 
teachings of His Providence, or thru 
some human instrument, matters lit- 
tle), and gives us the desire of our 
hearts, if those desires are the best 
things for us to have. 

Solomon was not now seeking: for- 
giveness for sins; but overwhelmed by 
the responsibilities suddenly thrust on 
him in his youth, was seeking fitness 
to discharge the duties of a great ruler 
over a great people; seeking the wis- 
dom of the statesman rather than the 
piety of the saint; an understanding 
heart to judge the people and discern 
between good and bad, right and 
wrong. The constant prayer of David 
the father was to be a great saint; 
that of Solomon the son to be a great 
statesman and ruler. ° 

Solomon thankfully recognizes the 
gifts that God had bestowed on David 


his father, and especially his earnest 
and sincere desire for righteousness, 


steadfastness of heart. He himself de- 
sired blessings in the line of his nat- 
ural gifts, and for the discharge of the 
duties peculiar to his position. David 
was a man of deep and warm affection 
and impulsive nature. His great desire 
was to apprehend the Divine character. 


His God was the shepherd of His peo- 


ple. Solomon was cool, calculating, 
scholarly; a deep thinker, who appre- 


hended the Divine Being as law, jus- 


tice and righteousness. Solomon at this 


time of his life regarded public office 


as a public trust, and not 
graft. 

“And the speech pleased the Lord.” 
We may safely conclude that the Lord 
is pleased when we ask Him for help in 
our daily work, whether farming, house- 
keeping, teaching, manufacturing, mer- 
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Let Your 
Own Eyes Decide 


Study these pictures carefully. They show why 
Carbide Gas is used on more than 300,000 farms 
in preference to all other forms of lighting. 


1 An oil lamp flame; large, wasteful, dim and smoky, 
, consumes much of the life-giving oxygen from the 
air. Has an unpleasant smell and discharges soot 
into the room. The clipping shows how ordinary 
newspaper type looks to normal eyes by lamp- 

light at a distance of 12 feet. 


9 The Colt Carbide Gas Flame. 
. Consumes far less oxygen than an oil flame. 
economical, bright, smokeless and odorless; 
the nearest light to actual sunlight—ten times as 
efficient as lamplight. The clipping shows how 
ordinary newspaper type looks to normal eyes by 

Colt light at a distance of 12 feet. 


Note its small size. 
T+ 3 
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CARBIDE LIGHTING AND COOKING PLANTS 


furnish this remarkable light to every room in the 
house and to barns and outbuildings too. Just a 
twist of the fingers—no matches needed—no more 
filling and trimming lamps. 

Colt Carbide Gas is easily made right at home. It 
gives a hot cooking flame when you need it. It 
keeps the kitchen cool and clean and supplies a 
self-heating flat iron. 

The Colt Plant is easily installed and requires 
scarcely any attention. It is economical, efficient 


and dependable. 
J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
New Yorx Ciry, N. Y. 








30 East 42np Sr. 
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Fall weight— 


=a Roofing and Siding “~ 
Both farm and city property owners need to know 
the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. .; 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets insure you satisfaction from 
all forms of sheet meta! work, includingOulverts, Tanks, Flumes, Spout- © 
ing, Gutters, etc. Sold by leading metal merchants. KEYSTONE Copper 
Steel is also unoquales for Roofing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone * 
added below regular brands. Send for free ‘Better Buildings” booklet. 




















Courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello and 
Other Orchestral and Band Instruments 


COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts Bible Education Law Institute of Fine Arts 
School of Commerce, Finance and Journalism 
FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
t, DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, lowa 








A, Holmes, Presid 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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chandising, or editing a newspaper. | termination of the revelation given to — 
Grace to do the day’s work that lies be- | him in this lesson, that of the second 
fore us is quite as important as enjoy- | revelatién just after the dedication of 
ment of the sermon or prayer meeting. the temple (I Kings, 9:3-9), and that 
The greatest saints are often those | of the third, after his apostasy (I 
who do the best work in their every- Kings, 11:9-13). 
day life. } 
To every one of us, God says: Ask Kitchen Helps 
what I shall give thee—not in dreams “ ” , nats . 
' viet a at 3 > ai etter 0 j ave working surfaces 1g enoug 
-lielane=eage _ a an pl al ~Y cis that the worker may work with the least 
revealed will. (Read John, 14:13-14; possible strain on her back. About six | I 
15:7-16: Matthew, 7:7-8, and many oth- inches below the waist line is a comfort- | og 
er passages along this line.) If we are®| able height for most workers, 1 ¥ 
wise, we will do as Solomon did at this If the kitchen is small, the ironing board could I 
ime. ask grace for the every-day duty | 24 the work table which is hinged to the floor | 
time, : , - . ore : ts Pg rs rifts wall and has a hinged leg for folding up | and 10 
wore lies greater tas _ sence je and out of the way is a help. | be don 
peculiar 2 Oar CIOSrOR OF BoCIeens Cutlery which helps in the kitchen is a inches 
to them in the discharge of their set of knives fgr special purposes, paring h 
duties. knife, bread knife meat knife, knife /. 
° : a aa | sharpener and _ scissors. Two curtain like to 
The Lord evidently likes the men | hooks spaced the Jength of the knife most put on 
and women who realize the responsi- | used in cooking are more ocnvenient than Unie: 
bility resting upon them, and earnestly | havingitinadrawer. Some housekeepers ; 
desire the strength to discharge the | have their knives arranged like a car oor 1s 
lian of thet poattien aronerty, and | Ott bee his tools—thru a leather strap policy 
2 ‘ oh e > “ong a = y k tacked at intervals to give each knife its it, and 
gives them not merely wha ney ask, | bed, and fastened on the inside of a kitch- | the old 
but a great deal more, as He did Solo- | en cupboard, or on a wall where con- | 7 
mon. Solomon at this time desired to | venient GOODWF, ise a 
be a great ruler, not for the glory that | In buying kitchen pots and pans, re- | AR ty 
was in it. nor the money, butasa duty member how food sticks to the corners, Hy wou , 
which he had been called upon to per- | and get utensils with rounded corners. Git first-cli 
my ‘ bs . d GC , reine i hi aM that he | Choose for baking bread, pies, cakes, If th 
neat ~ she be er" one 2 ‘a oy 1 | ete., pans in sets to fit. It is a pure waste a ee cas 
asked for and much more besides. | of fuel to make in two batches if by the | sf : $ 
Nor is this an unusual case by any | a of pans that fit into the oven and i _ ‘y 
means. Wealth and honor come accord- needa the space may be used without | ‘ = > 
ing to the workings of the Divine law Se 7 with a 
. , all loos 
in business, to those who do the duty . +t ti 
that lies before them honestly, faith- Fashion Department | van 
Ae re 8, 
fully and to the best of their ability in 
: ieee The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- up, ané 
the fear of God; not the great wealth fectiy and allow ail seams. twelve cents each pre- then be 
— . _ p a paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
nor the great glory of Solomon, but plainty and be oure and sign Fear memes ona wAarene. coat, w! 
wealth and glory according to the nat- gyn cron pa orders se Favreas Derastusnr or a a 
LAC . dD Y, . 
ural ability which He has bestowed up- | ——— Soph 
, t the aithfulness wi | 
“ ge a ee ee mess with | A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT | hnows the Por 
4 ° t e se se t ; Ss. . 
Nott 7 y oe ae end es ream than CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE } a. : 
gpa vv : HOME DRESSMAKER. the mi: 
good, old-fashioned honesty, coupled ove ra S and of 
with ability and untiring industry. ra eore 
This is the order of things in this ‘ 
world, and it comes not by accident Men have worn them the country 
but by established law. bt, over eince 1863. Wherever L 
These blessings and honors, how- a Il d Gl Il 
ever, are not thrown at us as tho we overalls are used, overa ° An Ic 
were special favorites of heaven. Solo- stand for highest quality. “Rep! 
mon became known as the wisest of all It's the way they're made that counts. They'll give you experie: 
=. pie - “9 - peoeenring ts real comfort and long wear because we put more and better a we 
aeepest s e a srael, é . . BIS 
I Kings 4:29-34, and then turn to the goods — them, - them generously full, eee them regular see pe 
SEEay ach. Side. Shams. siemesienens. te. tied custom tailoring, and finish them with an attention to the ieivani: 
ht Mbdediesken whee, as. tell little details that is a welcome surprise to the man who knows re 
him in his old age complaining that only ordinary overalls. Such a 
“much study is a weariness of the A ° . . Light vy 
nd here's a big point to remember: 
flesh,” and of the no end of books that e &P . Gl No — to maraeo stock a 
required reading.) He then began to “ae ene k. yo wit eas: res § you buy just can not 
see the difference between knowledge the size you take, and you get acom ortable fit throughout. posts m 
it atddiem dhich te thn @it to use You can depend on Glover sizes, as well as Glover materials good si: 
knowledge. “He that increaseth knowl- and workmanship. well bri 
edge increaseth sorrow.” “A BC 
The reader will notice the “if” in the For Your Other Garment Needs vanized, 
promise of length of days to Solomon, you'll find a complete line of Glover garments—work shirts, the gro 
= the cae a erat vr the lesson. flannel shirts, dress shirts, underwear, sweater coats, hosiery, well pa: 
ee ‘leant yon ‘ke al cieom furnishings, sheep-lined coats, gloves, mittens, caps—and . 
ally a clean life. He no doubt meant every one is guaranteed to satisfy, or your money back. experier 
to do so at the beginning. Wealth in- Send for Free Book questior 
creased and evidently turned his head, . rene, | wooden 
SM dal tha heads of mest wen. | A ee a ae ae See rex partly 
knowledge of the religion of other na- And for sure satisfaction, ask yourdealer forGlover goods, ns vent he: 
tions with which he was thrown in con- If he hasn't the item you want, he’il gladly get it for you and pai 
& ys you, i I 
tact by the expansion of trade and the wy father 
influence of his kingdom seems to have H. B. GLOVER COMPANY yi Eps Soted. 
led him to wonder, as many men of his ; Dept. 72, Dubuque, Iowa \ Geet heavy 
temperament do now, whether after all Foctorice at Dubuese, Guttenberg ont Dyeuerite, owes East | SO. crete po 
a a . - @ r) 
religions were not substantially the Write us for information ab 
¥ . out 
same, and one as good as another DEALERS: the popular Glover line, 
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j vs > j ading ; , 7 No. 9724—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to | 

i can , leadi v4 
Pr fe 1e in, leading him to follow 14 years. One may wear the skirt of this Cab! 
the example of other rulers in founding frock plaited or gathered as preferred ” 
a harem, and, therefore, the author of : No. 9456—Ladies’ and aaenen ; oer BOVEE FURNACES ems A Wis 

Pe . ; sizes 16 ears an 16, 40 1 “ P 

the book of Kings, after devoting ten Se Re ‘measure " Very easy Fogg Ba T hay 
he _ 15 ~~ . “nal my one “ cae ii ae f ehgine 
chapters to telling of the greatness and is this blouse, which slips over the head H : & 

: oo cob Apricer oud is. out In one piece, Pipeless and Regular Piped to cultiy 
wisdom of Solomon, heaves a sigh, and No. 9411—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut , 
begins the eleventh chapter with an in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, Both Upright and Horizontal. a revoly 

I N 1 i bl . 25 years on the market the l 
inous “but.” “nD : c d very cool anc comfortable apron for Bh ad... - re eng 
ominc us it. gut king Solomon warm summer mornings: has short kimo- Sold at Manufacturer's Prices. dischen 
loved many strange [foreign] women, no sleeves. ha . . ; Upright Furnaces burn all kinds of coal. coke ee * 
ray her wi the daughter ar: No. 9479—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut or wood, th 
together with the daughter of Pharaoh, in aoe ak ak ae ot cea Lr aes ye Horizontal Furnaces burn four foot wood. noel r 
women of the Moabites, Ammonites, | measure. ‘'Gracefully shaped is the front me A7x21-im, Double Doors. Also burn all Starte 
. . . rrr <einin:” teiesitemed asin ianeiteien Gtetaie a soft coal. 
Edomites, Sidonians and Hittites. in ae an attractive finish and Write us for full description and catalog. — a 

" j P ase an TT “apy ns : : ae t 
For it came to pass when Solomon was No. 9379—Girls’ Middy Dress—Cut in BOVEE FURNACE WORKS ti 4 tl 
old that his wives turned away his | sizes 4 to 14 years. Innumerable are the sos Ww Seg ap cal? | 
heart after other gods: and his heart | US*5 to which a dress like this can be put, al ont Sth Street : 2 do the ¥ 

: | , a 8 é especially in the summer. Waterloo, lowa Upright Pipeless Suge 
was not perfect with Jehovah his God, ccmteemitine a Beestic 
as was the heart of David his father.” The above patterns will be sent to any should b 

] a address on receipt of 12 cents each. <A 32- Our co 
Solomon began well and ended ill. page fashion magazine, containing all the Ay ee e f Possih 4 
The day which dawned in such glori- late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., ee . > Sible, 
ous m: jest Speers ¢ Gao sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in : > High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide time and 
S majesty went out under a clouded | stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
: ~ : : UW suc 
sky .Prosperity was too much for Solo- 2 mag, age amneee Farmer, Des ’ oe ee belts Ss pase oe all kinds. Write such 
, . Moines, = y > ays f w today for free catalog illustrat n colors. 
mon. } : ines, lowa Allow about ten days for row 
Note the difference between the | delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,, 55 Elm Street, Quincy, UL tivator a 
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your readers have plans for such a The Weight of Silage 






feed rack, I should, appreciate very : 

‘ RM E N G | N E E R I N ( ; much seeing them in the paper.” A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

LA We regret that we do not have “T have a 14x40 foot silo which was 

By I. W. DICKERSON plans for such a feed rack to be filled a little over 30 feet in depth 

as aie t it should not with good corn. How many tons will 

enbacribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson's expert knowledge. He will gladly mounted on a wagon, but it should no there be in tne bottom 12 feet, and 
inout far ineert d mechanics, A2-cent st hould 1 inquiries. rerv diffic rork Sue : = 

qpswor inquiries on farm engineering and mechanic stamp should accompany all inquiries be very difficult to work out. Such how many tons will there be in the 





——— a rack of generous size so that con- | pottom 15 feet of this silo? There 





: : : siderable a load could be put on it | were two men in the silo all the time 

niet each time than it will take to do the | Siderable of a load cou Rcscale ret Gage 
Repairing Concrete Floor work with a hoe. This is in addition would effect a considerable saving in | wnile it was being filled, and the sil- 
inois spondent writes: a “gs , the handling required, as it could be | age is made out of corn which was 
An Illinois corresp to the money wasted in material and ania te the olackec mew aad filed | ust gree and moist enough to make 


“| would like to know whether I asoline. The only suggestion worth ; “k sther well.” 

a put a new top on an old concrete am in this case A that the gasoline | directly. We should be glad to hear " gen agra constiaveiie ait 
floor in a cellar so that it will stick | engine be left where it belongs to do from some of our readers who have Pia ite a , siderable be 
and not crack. How should the work | the pumping, and that the garden be tried out something of this” nature | riation between silos, but on the aver- 
be done? The old floor is about four | eyltivated with a wheeled hoe or a which has worked satisfactorily. age we would estimate that the bot- 


, hick bi op is not rich ; tom 12 feet of silage in 14-foot silo 
iaches thick but the top horse and small cultivator. should run about 42 pounds to the 

















enough and is crumbling off. I don’t 7 : ot end the bette < fon 
like to break up the old floor if I can Wants Feed R k W Tamarack for Fence Posts pi "ae Ton uk seme ‘the 
put on a new top Coat to hold.” ants ack On Wagon An Iowa correspondent writes: cubic foot. "There are 153.9 square 
Unless the foundation coat of the A Michigan correspondent writes: “Have you had any experience with feet in a cross section of a 14-foot 
floor is hard and solid it would be poor “Would like to make a feed rack for | Tamarack fence posis?” silo, which would mean that there are 
policy to try to put a new top coat on | feeding hay to about twenty dairy Minnesota Tamarack is supposed to Pw b iy eae a etree = — 
it, and would be cheaper to tear out | cows in the barnyard. Have any | last about eight years, or about twice chaaan i. re a9 yg of ahaa rs 
the old floor entirely and put in a new | plans ever been worked out for mount- | as long as cottonwood and about one- the bottom 12 feet of a 14-foot silo, 
one, In fact, it probably would be less | ing such a rack on an old wagon | third as long as such really long-lived | ang about 48 tons of silage in the bot- 
labor and trouble to do-this, and you | gear? If your department or any of | posts as the locust and red cedar. tom 15 feet of a 14-foot silo. 
would know that your floor would be ni 
first-class in every respect. so , { 4 
. ’ bh j \ 







If the lower floor is hard and solid, 
you can remove all the loose, crumbly 
part with a pick or hammer and cold 
chisel, then go over the whole surface 
with a stiff wire brush. then sweep off 
all joose material carefully. The floor 
must then be wet thoroly for several 
hours, then the excess water mopped 
up, and a cream-like grouting should 
then be applied just ahead of the finish ‘\ 
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coat, which should be in the proportion ees nN? 
of one bag of cement to one and one- Ae 
half cubic feet of clean sand. Write to Was 


the Portland Cement Association, Chi- xi : F 
cago, Ill, for their free bulletins on | ~/ 
the mixing and handling of concrete 
and on the construction of cement 
floors, 
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Likes Steel Fence Posts 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Replying to the recent request for 


experience with steel posts, will say ed 
that we have several hundred of steel ae 
posts on the place and find that a 
steel post should be of good weight 
galvanized material and with a good Seu : a 





substantial anchor plate in the ground. Lt¢ 
ra 


Such a post has been and is my pick 4 Or arate, ‘ 
: % ‘ ~~ & Ze, ee StF WY OU - 
Light weight posts bend from water, ¢ Ad _ oe —— 


stock and other causes. Barb wire a» sd 
can not keep a fence in line but the 
posts must be there. We have found oO ni I 


g00d sized wooden posts well set and 


well braced form good corner posts. 

“A good heavy steel post well gal- Cr Ou OOo Ol a f aC or 
vanized, with good plate and well in 

the ground, will without doubt last 
well past half a century and hence is 1, Betrore 20 has taught the farmer that he doesn’t buy a tractor. 


® good buy.” He knows now that he buys tractor performance. And he has 


We are very glad indeed to get this “fs f . : . 
; . as mance in mind when looking for a tractor. 
experience with steel posts. We specific ideas of perfor dieiiiaeeas 


question the advisability of using You have probably looked at it in much the same way. The tractor 
Wooden corner posts with steel posts, you’ll buy must give you ability to enlarge your acreage—to increase 
ea ong te Bo ge = so your production—to catch up on time lost through bad weather—to re- 
ewtiy heseies. thay will decay duce dependence on hired help—at a cost that will show you a profit. 

, } In other words, the tractor you buy must show undoubted ability to pro- 


father quickly, unless heavily creo- ; é 
toted. Personally we should prefer a duce a dollar plus for every dollar invested. That’s about it, isn’t it! 


heavy steel or heavy reinforced con- 


‘or over nine years now, practical farmers throughout the country have 
crete post for the corners. F y »?P e y 


been buying the G-O Tractor because it furnishes its own evidence of 
performance that insures prolonged dollar plus returns. 








Cable Cultivator for Garden Even an untrained ear can tell that its big 14-28 motor has power 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: a-plenty and some to spare for any job on the farm. It is this that 
4 “Ihave a 11%%-horse power gasoline makes the G-O so powerful for its weight. 
ngine and < i si it 
icsis dae une ae prediees se Dependability is insured by its simple and sturdy construction — fewer 
a revolving drum, then using a cable parts, no complicated parts—all working parts enclosed and running in 
the length of the garden, with one end oil—no transmission gears to strip and one easy lever for starting, stop- 
attached to the cultivator and the oth- ping, forward or reverse. 
to the drum. Thus when the engine , ? . - 
is started, the cable will be wound up Let us give you our estimates of what the G-O will save you in a year. Ganvieum: ~~ Please send my copy ef 
® the drum and the cultivator pulled Keep our figures in mind. Then watch the G-O justify them at any the tractor book ‘‘How Success Came to 
4tass the garden. Is such a plan prac- time and place you choose. Mail coupon to-day. Power Farm.”’ 


tical? Is my engine large enough to 


q cultivate acre” «with — 














do the work? Could you give me an 
Suggestions as to wha the ainda THE GENERAL ORDNANCE COMPANY aang G-O will sav stg big Se 
should be arranged?” Western Sales Offices and Works: Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Our correspondent’s plan is barely — - el 
Possible, but not practical at all. More THE G-O COMPANY of TEXAS Eastern SALes OFFices: —_——. — = 
and labor will be wasted rigging Datias, Texas 2 WEST 43xn STREET wre punietnonnennpmeiawatsiiaaaa 
W such a device and moving it along Eastern Works: DERBY, Conn, NEW YORK CITY —_ eee 








from row to row and dragging the cul- 
limator and cable back to the far end |) SSE 
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SPILLED MILK 
IS MONEY LOST 


The Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy Pail 
When it is knocked over, 
closes the 


is safe, 
the s¢ 





opening 
A « losely 
milk 
1 keeps out 


al valve 
and stops the milk waste. 


woven brass sieve strains the 
as it goes into the pail anc 
s clean. 


the dirt. The milk Stay 


The pail is sanitary and 
All inside 


oth. There are no 


easy to 
wash, seams and rivets 
are soldered sm¢ 
h dust or contam- 
. Every 
aad and 
yail carries out the 
splendid sanitary prin ip les of the 
United States Food Administration. 


These may 
mean the difference between health 
and sickness to your family. 
i rity features of the 


crevices in whi 
inating substancescancoll 


part can be 


sie 
I S 


taken out, 


liad 
sCaiaced, 


sanitary safeguards 


If you 





Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy Pail mean 
dollars in your por ket. 
Your local dealer sells it or will get 
it for you. It’s a Schlueter metal 
product. 

D y Vrite f y spectal propo- 

i Your cu 1 will want 

pill Santtar iry Pails 


Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 
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in one eps nirout 


“LINED"® ™ 24 HOURS <= 
Acid-Yroot Lin- clear +e f tl geared 





bene eccceutnle. (TAR | 
Won't blow down, JINED | 
Non-Shrinkable Sito | 








. BE Rot- Proof, Aci d- Proof rin 
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i Silage. Write fi w 48 088 br nei 
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TABER LUMBER CO. I i" 
1210 Main St. Keokuk, ia. ‘Oe bie ot 














Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
**The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Soon pays f ritself It’s the best 


silo you can 


: Send for catalog No. 4 
a W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 


Es tablishec S85 
Kansas City, Missouri 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list. 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











HAY The Grain & Storage Co. HAY 
Douglas, Wyoming 
Wholesale shippers of ALFALFA HAY 
We Sell For Less 


HAY 


ature The oO NLY LY 


clean water all the 
From 


Wire Us For Prices 


4 HAY The Grain & Storage Co, 
Douglas, Wyoming 


Hog Waterer furnish es fresh, 


_— Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. 


our dealer or direct ¢9.50 f. o. b. factory 


Sioux City, lowa 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO., 
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= | [Feeding Questions 


Corn Versus Oats for Fattening 
Steers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have some 925-pound steers on a 
full feed of ear corn on pasture. I am 
steers for an early mar- 
ket, but am running low on corn. Do 
you think that oats at 65 cents per 
bushel would be a better buy than corn 
at $1.75? In any case, I would expect 














feeding these 


to feed some corn in connection with 
the oats,” 
The bulk of the experiments com- 


paring oats with corn for fattening 


steers indicate that pound for pound 
oats are almost but not quite equal 
to corn. In a rough way, we would 
estimate that a bushel of oats has 
about 45 per cent as much feeding 
value as a bushel of corn. On this 
basis, oats at 65 cents per bushel are 
about equivalent to corn at $1.40 per 
bushel. When oats make up not more 
than one-third of the ration they may 


have a value per pound practically 
equal to corn and be worth as much 
as 70 or even 75 cents per bushel when 
corn is $1.40. The present indications 
are that during August and September 


there may be some profit in substitut- 
ing oats for part of the corn in the 
ration of fattening steers. We are 
rather surprised, however, that our 
correspondent is quoting corn as high 
as $1.75 per bushel, for on the same 
day that he gives this quotation corn 
on the Chicago market was lling for 
only $1.39 per bushel. 


Whole Milk vs. Skim Milk 
for Hogs 

An Towa correspondent writes: 
“What is the value of 
milk ; compared with 
rated milk? 
Whole milk 
composition as 
that in each 


whole sweet 


} 
for hogs sepna- 


Bk 
has almost exactly the 


separated milk, except 
hundred pounds there are 





three and a half to four pounds of but- 
erfat a pared with scarcely any 
butterfat at all in separated milk. 
Each pounds of butterfat in the whole 
milk has a feeding value when fed to 
hogs of perhaps 8 or 10 cents, or in 
other words ordinary whole milk has a 
feeding value for hogs of about 60 pei 
cent greater than separated milk. In- 
as much as butterfat can 1} it the 
creameri« for about five times as 
much t is worth when fed to hogs, 
no one except possibly an occasional 
pure-bred man feeds whole milk to 
hogs. Even pure-bred men have found 
that whole milk has no decided ad- 
vantage over skim milk which is prop- 
erly supplemented with corn, 


Skim Milk for Fattening Hogs 
and Young Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Does separated milk have any 
greater feeding value for young pigs 
than it does for hogs which are over 
100 pounds in weight?” 


We do not know of any experiments 
in the United States along this line, 
but we remember seeing in an Aus- 


tralian 
experiment which 


publication an account of an 
indicated that for 


pigs under 70 pounds in weight, skim- 
milk had a feeding value 50 or 60 per 
cent greater than for fattening hogs 


Every one 

skim-milk is peculiarly 
with pigs which have just 
vaned. In fact, under 
some conditions, we can see how skim 
milk at this time might be worth two 
or three times as much a hundred as 
with fattening hogs. For fattening 
hogs, 100 pounds of skim-milk is cus- 
tomarily worth the equivalent of about 
ten pounds of corn plus five pounds of 
tankage. 


over ight. 
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worth 


recently 


100 pounds in we 
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while 
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Blue Buckle O 





There’s real comfort in Blue 
Buckles’ generous roominess, in the 
play and freedom of their raglan 
shoulders, in the snug fitting elastic 
suspenders. Blue Buckle materials 
and expert Union workmanship 
wear beyond anything you ever 
bought in a work-rig. 

Blue Buckles’ solid re-inforced 
backband won’t split; fly is cut into 
the garment; tack stitchingat pockets 
and seams means protection against 
all extra wear-strain! 

Get into a pair of Blue Buckles. 
It’s the quickest way to overall 
comfort and—economy! 

Ask your dealer for Blue Buckles 
Jobbers OverAll Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Largest manufacturers of overalls in the 
world 
WReot mann 








Copyright 1920by 
Jobbers OveraNOo., tno. 
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VEFAIIAS 


“Strong 
for 
Work” 





Blue Buckle 
“ Buddies” 


for children 4 to 1% 
years duplicate the 
men’s garments in 
quality, patternandg 
workmanship. They'te 
the best wearing piay. 
garment sold in 


America, 











Placing girder in hull of 
American merchantman 
in an Eastern shipyard 











Meet the 


Ay, 
Water Expert 


—with a complete Milwaukee Air 
Power Water System operating ex- 
actly as on farms, 

—with facts, figures, and photos, show- 
ing how installations have been made 
satisfactorily and economically under 
conditions like yours, 
—with the enthusiastic 
scores of users right near you, 

—he will be on hand, glad to see you 
and to explain all details — 


National Dairy Show—Chicago, Oct 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co, 


Milwaukee 








support of 


At the eomrwing Poke : 





. 7-16 
If you “can’t make the fair,” let us send 
you the name of a Water Expert near you 


&8& Third S:teet, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GREEN | DEVIL FOR CATTLE 





AP SULES 


Worms cause 70% of live stock losses 
rific loss NOW. 
stroyers—they kill and carry off th 
intestinal worms and b« 
live stock in perfect condition—p 
after effects. 
U.S. Government Experts say wor 
in feed is not effective. 
used in Red Devil Worm Capsul 
removing worms. 
MONEY BACK TRIAL OFFER. : 
fail to rid your hogs, sheep, goats, or 
and bots, 1 will promptly refund the pure 


RED. DEVIL. FOR HOGS 


BLUE DEVIL FOR’ SHEEP 


Wisconsin Milwaukee, Aux. 30 0,Seot.4 | |ae BeBe abaya ht 

lowa— Des Moine “ys Au ong to Sept. 3 trated) and instructions, prepaid, ,< 

Nebraska— Lincoln, Sept. 5 to Sept. 10 only, $6.00, p 

Ilinois—Springfield, Poe 20-28 Extra Capsules Sent Prepaid. 

Minnesota—Hamline, Sept. 4 to Sept. 11 Wircscese 81.7 600 $21.00 —~ } 

Dairy Cattle Congress—Waterloo, lowa, 100 6.00 1000...... 40.00 7 
Sent. 27 to Oct. 3 Same instruments used for Hogs, 


Sheep or Goats will fit all worm 
capsules. 


YELLOW DEVIL FOR HORSES 
REMOVE GOTS AND WORMS. 
10 Bot and Worm Capsules, a 

Jaw Spreader an 

structions, prepaid, $3.50. 
Extra Capsules Sent Prepaid. 

2. 


82.00 


DEVIL 
7 


stop this 
Devil Capsules are : 


The pr 
Recommended ¢ 
If my De wort 
pase pride 






100 Red Devil Ci 
sul ty) e 

best I ‘ 
illu t , aid, 
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o00e$3- 
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fon Quickly. Send fer © 








CORN ats R oo5 a 
ies inset ees 


Gernering, Event toe & s 
picturee 
Kew. 








FREE. %, 


My "one Bargain Catalog 
and stock growers’ inst! 
remedies and supplies, such as sy! 
knives, trocars, 
breeders’ instruments. Send for it today- 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
197 N. State St., Dept. 501, Chi 
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Our read 


THE DAIRY 


ers are invited to contribute their experfence to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 


Questions concerning 











ig 


Dairy Courses Offered at Ames 


The six months’ course in dairying 
,uY * 


9 at Iowa State College begins this year 
7 on September 27th. Men who have 

completed the eighth grade of the pub- 

lic school may enter for this course. 
77 It is preferred that the students have 
a had some practical creamery experi- 
s ence, altho this is not required. The 
to 16 ae ud ; aay sg 
1° the course is compose d of two three-months 


ts in terms, and one who has had sufficient 
bas remain for 





herd practical experience may : 

; play. only a thi ee-months term. This course 

°3 trains a person for a position as butter- 

—_— maker, ice cream maker, cheese-maker 
or operator of a market milk plant. 
The four-year course in dairying be- 
gins September 27th also, Men who 
are graduates from accredited high 
schools may enter in that course. 

of = 3 

rd Dairying a Co-operative 





Business 


Dairying, whether we like to admit 
it or not, is a co6perative business. 
It pays only as there are enough en- 
gaged in it to create a local market, 
and the most natural and satisfactory 
market is the codperative creamery or 










cheese factory. 

A good up-to-date creamery, prop- 
erly equipped for business, costs in the 
neighborhood of $25,000 to $35,000. It 
requires the support of from one hun- 
dred to two hundred farmers, and it 
needs the cream supplied by from 700 
to 2,000 cows. Such a creamery, so 
supported, can make its overhead ex- 
pense small enough to show a hand- 
some profit on the business, where a 
smaller creamery, with half the cows, 
could exist, if at all, with little profit 
returned to the patrons. 

The average dairy farm has from 
eight to ten cows milking at one time. 
This is too small a number for the best 
profits. The average creamery takes 
the product of from 500 to 700 cows. 
This is too few, and the overhead eats 
up the profits. The directors try to 
make a showing by hiring a cheap 
butter-maker, and he, in order to keep 
up a volume of business, takes in rot- 
ten cream. This cream lowers the 
keeping and tasting quality of the but- 
ter, and the market pays anywhere 
from a few cents to from twelve to fif- 
teen cents off the fancy price for the 
output. This is the story of “limping 
along” creameries, and why they hap- 
pen to “limp.” 

It pays to look the field over care- 
fully before going into dairying, and 
then to go in, not as one individual, 
but as a neighborhood, with good cat- 
tle and plenty of them, with a well- 
built creamery plant, and, above all, 
With a butter-maker in charge who 
knows his business, and is not afraid 
to demand that the patrons deliver 
only cream of the first quality. 









































Growing Into the Dairy Cattle 
Business 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. C. E. Fish, county elub leader 
for Kossuth county, Iowa, with the as- 
sistance of his cooperators, has very 
eng organized a dairy calf club 
~hee “arent This club was organ- 
~~ ae April and twenty-four pure- 
ot “a st in heifers and eight Guern- 
~ ° distributed to thirty-two 
heifers ‘ girls on May 24th. Well-bred 
ducing — purchased from high-pro- 
Wisco herds in Waukesha county, 
rom ot Halt of the calves were 
them otha irty-pound bull and part of 
sad ¢ from record cows. They 
When 9 Six to ten months of age 

purchased. 
t may be of interest 
































to know how 





they are putting across this work and 
just what plans these Kossuth county 
folks have in mind. First of all, I 
found in this county a lot of good 
boosters—folks who are fully as much 
interested in their children as they are 
in corn and hogs. They realize that 
their farms will soon be operated by 
their children, and it is therefore im- 
portant that they give them an inter- 
est in the business. They know that 
the best way to keep a boy or girl in- 
terested in the farm is thru the sense 
of ownership. There are no doubt 
many who believe such work of little 
value, but they have not allowed their 
good judgment to overcome their prej- 
udices. Bankers of Kossuth county 
realized the value of this work, for they 
furnished $7,000 to the club members. 
These young folks bought their calves 
and signed their own notes. The calves 
averaged $185. They were bought at 
a 60-day retest for tuberculosis. All 
dairy cattle are purchased in this way 
in Kossuth county. 

Other than the pure-bred club a 
grade calf club was organized. These 
high grades were distributed in order 
that the boys and girls might gain 
their first experience with . cheaper 
stock, to show them the value of dairy 
cattle on the farm. 

The club members will keep their 
pure-bred calves for two years and 
then hold a sale. The members can 
bid the calves in, but if they buy their 
calves back they must get them at 
the same price they paid for them. The 
grade calves will be sold next winter. 
These are sold at community sales. 
The pure-bred club is county-wide, 
while the grade clubs are community 
affairs. The latter will hold combina- 
tion community shows and sales, and 
prizes will be donated by local men. 
The pure-bred calves will show at the 
county fair. Good prize money has 
been secured for the club members. 


Mr. Fish has received good support 
from the eleven farmers’ coéperative 
creameries to which this county con- 
tributes. These companies have aided 
the club work, and the latter will in 
turn help creameries of the county. 


This work was accomplished thru 
coéperating with farmers, bankers, 
creamerymen and others interested in 
the development of the dairy industry 
in Kossuth county. Many of the Kos- 
suth county boosters have felt for a 
number of years that this county 
should encourage the dairy industry, 
and they feel that this is one of the 
best means of bringing about this re- 
sult. The Farm Bureau, with Mr. 
Maakstaad as county agent and Mr. 
Fish as club leader, is doing an excel- 
lent piece of work when they are en- 
couraging dairying in this county. 

Just how much this piece of work 
will mean to the county, no one can 
predict. One thing is certain, this work 
means much to the’ boys and girls who 
are in the club. The writer had the 
privilege of visiting a few of these 
boys and girls, and he noted the pride 
which they took in showing their ani- 
mals. When asked as to why he was 
so enthusiastic about this club work, 
the club leader said that his reasons 
might be summed up as follows: It 
gives the boys and girls a chance to 
grow into the dairy cattle business. 
Members can start with a reasonable 
expense when they start farming for 
themselves. It also gives the boys 
and girls business training and experi- 
ence in taking care of calves. 

TOM C. STONE. 





The biggest enemy of the dairy farm- 
er is rotten cream. It steals the repu- 


tation of the man who sells it, and it 
robs the man who delivers good cream 





into the same vat. 











The 


Teat-cups and 


Udder Pulsator 


The De Laval teat-cups alter- 
nately draw the milk from the udder 
and massage the teats. This change 
im action takes place 45 times a 


minute and is regulated by the 
Udder Pulsator. 


The Udder Pulsator is an exclu- 
sive, patented De Laval feature. 
As shown in the illustration, it is 
located within a few inches of the teats, resulting in positive, 
snappy action of the teat-cups. Every cow is milked in the 
same way every day, and the result of this gentle, regular action 
is maximum production. 

There is only one moving part in the Udder Pulsator—a 
plain piston—requiring no oiling, adjusting or repairing. 

The De Laval teat-cups and Udder Pulsator are a distinct step 
in advance in milker construction, and the success of the De Laval 
Milker depends to a very great extent upon their functions. 

The De Laval Milker possesses many other new and exclu- 
sive features that are of inestimable value to the careful dairy- 
man and owner of valuable cows. Its action is positive and 
uniform from day to day, and it is faster, more reliable and 
more sanitary than any other method of milking. 

Wherever cows are milked the world over, the name 
“De Laval” stands for quality and highest value to the user. 
The fact that it bears the name “De Laval” is a guarantee that 
it will give the service claimed for it. 


Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 


Catalog, mentioning number of cows milked 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 
New York 


61 Beale Street 
San Francisco 


29 East Madison Street 
Chicago 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the eimple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
a)! these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wante to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us 




















Silo Filling 

Only a half dozen really big new 
ideas have hit the corn belt during the 
past thirty years. The growing of al- 
falfa has made a great change in many 
sections, and so also has the self-feed- 
ing of corn and tankage to pigs, but 
probably the most worth-while of all 
the new things is the silo. Twenty 
years ago there were a few silos here 
and there in the dairy sections, but 
scarcely any in the main part of the 
corn belt. Then along about 1904, the 
Indiana station began experimenting 
with silage as a feed for fattening cat- 
tle, and found that it was worth just 
as much for fattening cattle as it was 
for dairy cattle. In fact, most of the 
experiments indicated that it was 
worth more. And then along about 
1914 the Iowa, Missouri and Pennsyl- 


vania experiment stations began ex- 
perimenting with feeding fattening 


steers as much as 60 pounds of silage 
daily, with scarcely any hay or corn. 
They found that steers could be made 
really fat with an average daily ration 
of fifty pounds of silage, two or three 
pounds of hay and two or three pounds 
of oil meal or cottonseed meal. And 
now silos are found everywhere over 
the corn belt where cattle are raised 
at all extensively, except in sections 
where hay is unusually cheap and corn 
is rather expensive. In western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, for instance, alfalfa 
hay relatively cheaper than corn, 
and for this reason we find very few 
silos in these sections. In the rougher 
parts of the corn belt along the rivers 
hay seems to be enough cheaper than 
corn so that silos are not so very com- 
mon. 

Perhaps you don’t have a silo on 
your place yet. Nevertheless, there are 
probably silos in the neighborhood, 
and if you get an opportunity to help 
at silo filling time this year, let me 
suggest that you take advantage of it. 
Silos are going to become more and 
more common right along, and if you 
intend farming for yourself it will be 
a good plan for you to learn all there 
is to be known about silo filling. 

First, just when should you cut corn 
for the silo? In the old days people 
thought that corn should be cut when 
it was in the milk stage, and all the 
leaves were green and the stalks very 
juicy. Then the chemists at the ex- 
periment stations told the people that 
at this stage the corn contained about 
twice as much water and only half as 
much dry matter as it did later. Some 
of the people then went to the 
extreme and put their corn in the silo 
in early October when it was almost 
dead ripe. It was found that this kind 
of corn did not pack together tightly, 
and that there was consi@erable dan- 
ger of molding unless about a half ton 
of water was added to each ton of sil- 
age as fast as it was put in. The happy 
medium is when the kernels are all 
glazed and most of them dented, but 
while most of the leaves are vet green. 
The leaves are of great feeding value, 
and if the leaves have begun to dry up 
it is a good plan to cut the corn for 
silage even tho most of the 
have not yet dented. 

When you help at silo filling time 
there are several things which you can 


is 


other 


watch with considerable interest. If 
water is being added to the silage, 
notice just how they do it. Do they 


let the water run in at the lower part 
of the blower pipe and blow the water 
up with the silage, or do they let the 
water mix with the silage at the upper 
end of the blower pipe. Or perhaps 
they run water on the silage every 
noon and every evening after the fill- 
ing stops. Notice the different ways 
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The Oliver 


Roderick Lean Automa- 
tic Disc Harrow 
Built in seven foot size. Other 
izes are also made for spec- 
fal conditions. Complete line 
of specialized tractor epike 
tooth, spring toothand orchard 

harrows. 


Sy) 3 SRE TRE ot 


An Oliver Plow for every farming need also has 
been designed for the Fordson. 
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a ed 


No. 7 Plow 












Ameco 
Tractor Drill 


Accurately sows wheat, cate, 
rye, barley, rice, peas, beans, 
etc. Furnishedin plain grain 
or combined grain and ferti- 
lizer styles, and with wood 
or steel wheels, 
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Farmers Plo 


The Fordson Tractor - The Oliver Plow 


A well plowed field is the first require- 
ment for a perfect seedbed. It is abso- 
lutely essential for a maximum harvest. 


Throughout the world progressive 
farmers are doing their plowing in the 
newer, better way. With reliable 
Fordson power they are using specially 
built Oliver Plows to turn a uniformly 
good furrow. 


Special Oliver Plows, in types to meet 
any soil conditions, are designed and 
built to work with the Fordson. That 
is why the work measures up so fully 
to what a good plowing job should be. 
Oliver Plows will do for you what 
they have done for 100,000 Fordson 


Distributor of 


farmers in America—make your plowe 
ing easier and better. 


To fully prepare your seedbed you 
also will want to use the Roderick 
Lean Automatic Disc Harrow which 
was designed especially for the Ford- 
son. With the ground prepared, the 
Amsco Drill and the Fordson Trac- 
tor make certain proper seeding. All 
of these implements are automatic in 
action, being controlled by the operator 
from the tractor seat. 


Farming the Fordson way with special 
Fordson tools is the sure road to com- 
plete satisfaction. See the Fordson 
Dealer in your town, 


These Implements 


Herring Motor Company, Des Moines, Ia. 





POWER _ FARMING BRINGS THE GREATEST PRoOrl 
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warm water in winter increases milk, beef and 
rk production, 

Sold water punishes. 

creates better stock, greater returns from feed 


Costs less 
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No longer is it 


BEST BY TEST 


Not an experiment in any 
sense, but a practical, reliable 
economical Tank Heater that turns cold 
terintogold. Stock raisers know that 
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you get a Tan ses Ask your imple 
tthe best. Th: T J I 
Fadl he er. show vou the 
xperts. Endorsed 
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comfort it 


Burns of!--Automatic feed. No 
Easy to operate. Has latest im 
rovements. One-piece casting. Can't 
eak. Two burners fitted with asbestos 
tings. Control valve at top 
ating surface. Three legwed and seif 
sinking. Thousands in use. Owners say 
est ever astsalifetime. Sold under 
etreng money-back guarantee, 


Write for Literature and 
Full Particulars Today 
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CEDAR RAPIDS FOUNDRY [i AVa=s 
& MACHINE COMPANY La ae 


This Seat Makes 


Implement Ridi 
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you to have a sore, tired back at 


jars and jolts in riding your trac- 


Get one—today. 


FREE illustrated booklet. 


Spring Seat Co. 
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USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANS 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold be 
little or no effect on redwood. tor 
Logs of redwood that have been under water 
50 years have been found perfectly sou! oat 

Water tanks made of redwood wil! last Tonge * 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any °F 
material and will cost the least in the 

t us send you free avery interest! 
| | telling all about water tanks made from old. 
trees, many of which are thousands of years 


| ATLAS TANK MFG. CO, 
B 1105 w. 


049 Plymouth Bids. of 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BALE HAY NEW) 


No Bale Ties—No Feed Table 
* Two men bailed 20 tons in 7 bours’’ saya 
user. we 40% on baling cost. i- 
yersal self threading hay prese bales 
faster and cleaner. Save on wire— 
eave pat 2 men. Uses 6h 

24h. p. 


ever be without 
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the pleasure and 
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ractor. Weighs 3000 be. without fas, 
Strongest press forite weightbuilt 

Write me for my FREE CIRCULAR te 

this wonderfal Hay Prese and bow 

WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT . 

THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Lesvenwor 
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and hold one at 
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| Please mention this p 


r= SALE—Less than cost. 
Indiana Tractors and seven new 1)!5 


sale. Address W, R, O'NEAL. Poplar Blut, M+ 
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and try to figure out for el 
which is the easiest and which makes 
the best silage. 

Another thing to watch is the meth- 
od which different people use in keep- 
ing the silage tramped down. Some 
people keep only one man in the silo 
to move the distributer pipe around 
and do the tramping. Other people 
keep three men. Some people keep 
opne man during the first part of the 
filling and three men during the last 
part. One thing is quite certain, and 
that is that corn which is cut rather 
green doesn’t need so many men to 
tramp it as corn which is almost ripe, 
and which is having water added to it. 
Also, it seems a reasonable proposition 
to do the most tramping during the 
last part of the filling, for the reason 
that the first part of the filling is 
packed together tightly by the mere 
weight of the silage pressing from 
above. Personally, I have seen some 
very good silage come from silos 
where there was scarcely any tramp- 
ing done, and I have seen moldy silage 
silos where there was lots of 


from 
tramping, but on the average tramped 
silage seems to keep better than sil- 


age which is not tramped. 

With a big cutter and a powerful 
engine, it is sometimes possible to fill 
a fairly large silo in a single day. This 


means that the silage will probably 
settle five to ten feet, and that if the 
silage space is to be used to the best 


advantage, there must be some refill- 
ing later on. 

Watch the man who feeds the corn 
into the silage cutter. He has the 
most important job of all, and the 
chances are that he knows more about 
silo filling than any other man in the 
gang. If he believes in working hard 
himself, he can keep the work speeded 
up amazingly all along the line. Watch 
how often he likes to have his knives 
sharpened. 
difference of opinion on this matter. 
Some people like to have two sets of 
kniv which are alternated every half 
day, while the other set is being sharp- 
ened up. Other people claim that the 
thing to do is to keep the knives set 
just right so that they sharpen them- 


selves 


When the silo is nearly full, it is a 


good plan to husk the ear corn out of 
the last load and run in just the stalks. 
The top seven or eight inches of sil- 


almost sure to spoil, and it is 
plan not to run any good ear 


corn in with the top foot where there 


ar 1S 
as l 


is any danger of spoilng. It helps to 
redu spoiling to add a lot of water 
to the top of the silo, and to tramp 


thoroly so as to shut out air 
pletely as possible. 

Silage is such an important winter 
feed that people are constantly think- 


as com- 


ing of new ideas. Why not use some 
other crop than corn for silage? Ac- 
cordingly, someone in Montana exper- 
imented with sunflowers, and found 
that under Montana conditions sun- 
flowers vielded far more than corn and 


made almost as good silage. In west- 
ern Kansas they tried sorghum or cane 
and found that under drouth condi- 
tions sorghum or cane yielded more 
Silage and was almost as good as corn 
Silage There are certain very tall- 
growing kinds of southern corn which 


may be used for silage instead of our 
regular Reid’s Yellow Dent or Silver 
King, as the case may be. These late- 


srowing sorts as they exist today are 
too late to be practical under corn 
belt conditions, but there is a chance 
that 


we can yet devise a moderately 
early corn with a much larger stalk 
than the common varieties that are 


grown today. 

Different kinds of improvements are 
being made in silo filling machinery. 
For instance, there is a rather new 
Machine which has a husker attach- 
ment on the silage cutter, so that only 
the stalks are sent into the silo. This 
makes what is called stover silage. 
Stover silage, since it has no grain in 
it, is not as good as ordinary silage, 
but it is far cheaper. It is possible to 

winter cattle thru at an expense only 
about one-third as great as with ordi- 


There seems to be some 








- Cut Seven Acres of Corn a D 
Instead of One or Two 
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EVEN acres of cut and bound corn, ready for 
the shock or ensilage cutter is not an unusual 
day’s work for the John Deere Corn Binder. 


Its ability to cut three and four times as much 
corn as can be cut by hand gives you these ad- 
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vantages: 





It shortens the corn cutting’ season 
by days; it reduces materially the help ordinarily 
required; it enables you to cut your corn when 
the food value is the highest—each advantage of 
dollars and cents value to you. 


JOHN DEERE CORN BINDER 


The Binder with Power Carrier and Quick Turn Tongue Truck 


There’s real satisfaction in operating the John Deere 
Practically no effort is required by the oper- 
ator—press the foot trip Iever that controls the Power 
Carrier, and the bundles are delivered out of the path of the 
The loose fodder is all dumped with the bundles— 


Corn Binder. 


horses. 
practically no waste. 


The Power Carrier is always ready to receive bundles 
--that hard job of dumping and returning the ordinary carrier 
to position hundreds of times a day is eliminated entirely, 
The Quick Turn Tongue Truck is another feature you 
will like because it makes the work easy for the horses— 


A Post Card will Bring this Harvester Catalog 


illustrates and describes the John Deere Corn Binder and other John Deere harvesters, 


machines in their painted colors. An interesting and profitable book ay you to read, 


neckweight is eliminated entirely. And because the axle of 
the truck is flexibly mounted, both wheels hold to uneven 
ground, thus preventing sluing and side draft—the John 
Deere Corn Binder always runs true. 

TheJohn Deere also has a number of other special features including 


flexible throat springs that hold any volume of corn into the elevat- 
ing chains; long, wide bottom chain lugs that elevate the butts 


dealer. 
Binder. 


drop a post card to John Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask for Package |B-4 


JOHN 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMO 





<i 


MOLINE, ILL 


promptly; the three packers that insure well-formed bundles and 
the four discharge arms on the regular attachment that insure 
prompt discharge of the bundles upon the Power Carrier. 

The John Deere Corn Binder is a dependable machine in any 
corn field where machine cutting is possible. 
Ask for the names of men who have used the John Deere 
Find out more about its good working qualities. 


See your John Deere 


We will gladly send you a copy of our 
big Harvester catalog that completely 


Illustrations show the 
To get this book 


DEERE 


GOOD hd ad 








nary silage. For fattening cattle, sto- 
ver silage may not be worth while, but 
for cattle which are being roughed 
along it seems to be decidedly worth 
while. In such a case there seems to 
be a decided advantage in saving for 
the hogs the corn which otherwise 
would have gone into the silo. 

Another new silage machine is one 
which cuts the corn into small pieces 
in the field and elevates these finely- 
cut pieces into a wagon, which hauls 
it to the silo, where it is blown up 
with far less power than otherwise 
would be necessary. It is claimed that 
this machine does away with the work 
of two or three men and perhaps a 
team or two. 

Doubtless many other new things 
will be discovered in the way of mak- 
ing silage, and some of these new 
things, after being tried out for a num- 
ber of years, will become widely adopt- 
ed. Keep your eyes open, for there are 
going to be great changes in the mak- 
ing and feeding of silage during the 
next twenty years. 





Exit the Rambling Farm 
House 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The old type of farm house of clumsy 
size and inconvenient arrangement is 
fast disappearing. There are still many 
large*houses on the farms thruout the 








country, but most of the newer ones 


are planned for compactness and con- 
tain modern conveniences which make 
them easy to care for. The large num- 
ber of smaller dwellings which are 
now being built on the farms indicate 
that great size is not desired. Bunga- 
low and semi-bungalow styles seem es- 
pecially popular. 

A good example of the new tendency 
in farm homes is the Smiths’ bungalow 
in my home county. The house has the 
general style of a _ semi-bungalow. 
There are four rooms and a bath down- 
stairs and two bedrooms and a day- 
light attic on the second floor. Five 
lovely big closets, the pantry and the 
wash-room give additional room. 

The living room and dining room ex- 
tend entirely across the front of the 
house. They are joined by a large 
cased opening which gives a spacious 
effect without destroying the cozy ap- 
pearance of the rooms. The windows 
and doors are placed well so as to 
leave plenty of wall space for furni- 
ture. In both rooms double front win- 
dows look out on a roomy porch which 
in summer is screened and used as an 
outdoor living room. 

The inner hall gives independent 
passage from living room, bathroom, 
bedroom and kitchen. A coat closet 
opens from it and the stairs lead up 
to the floor above. The kitchen is a 


delightful workroom with three large | 








windows, on thes right and a washroom 
and pantry adjoining. Both a range 
and an oil stove are here, and a sink 
is placed conveniently near the pantry 
door. In the pantry are two large built- 
in cupboards and a work-table which 
receives light from the large pantry 
window. 

In the kitchen there are doors open- 
ing directly into the dining room, pan- 
try, washroom, cellar stairs and the in- 
ner hall, which connects with the rest 
of the house. The back porch ig 
reached from the washroom or from 
the top platform of the basement 
stairs. The washroom is a handy place 
where the men can change their 
clothes and wash when they come in 
from work before going into the rest 
of the house. 

The laundry is in the basement. It 
is provided with stationary tubs, an 
electric washer, iron and ironing ma- 
chine. There are lines for indoor dry- 
ing and a convenient rack to hold the 
clothes as they are ironed. ‘This room) 
is just at the foot of the basement 
stairs, and is closed off from the‘ fur- 
nace and coal bins. 

The upstairs bedrooms are very 
pleasant. Each has double outside 
windows and a clothes closet which 
extends entirely across one end of the 
room. In the upper hall is a linen 
closet of unusually large size 

MARGARET A. HURST. 
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Feeding Hoppers 


Feeding hoppers provide a way of 
keeping the young stock growing with- 
out the labor of carrying feed from bin 
to chicken house twice a day. Even 
when the range is good and the flocks 
of old and young fed regularly, the 

S hopper has the advantage of a ready- 
S to-serve stand where the weaklings 
> may eat in peace, and the strong, ever- 
hungry, growing youngster, get prop- 
erly filled up. 

Chickens are like folks in their ap- 
| petites; some eat little and often; oth- 
)ers much at one time; still others seem 

to eat all the time. If they are exercis- 
ing, they won’t eat enough to hurt 
' them, and if they do not have the 
healthy appetite which exercise gives, 
S they won't relish the finely ground 
meal which the hopper offers. 

Hoppers are of various designs, from 

the elaborate self-feeder to a simple 
| dry-mash trough with a slat top thru 
which chickens eat, and a solid top for 
nights and rainy weather. The hopper 
which is also a grain bin is a conve- 
nience for the farmer’s wife. The men 
fill it once a week, and she has only to 
open. the lid of the feed box each 
f morning. 

A good feed hopper should have ca- 

pacity enough to run several days, feed 


EE es, #n8 be cnslly sened to Throttling Governor Gives Steady Speed 


prevent waste thru rats and mice 
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When ‘covered with prepared rooting Every “Z” Engine is equipped with a sensitive throttling 
there is no danger of wetting the con- governor. Regulates the amount of fuel and air admitted to cylinder — 
' — . te ; ret neve “4g have a com- maintains uniform speed—summer or winter, regardless of work being done. 
, par > * grit as well as grain, i 

partment for grit as w iS gl Throttling governor enables the “Z” to run on kerosene 


2 ee ee as well as gasoline—saves you money. 
— : Governor is a complete, high grade assembly unit — not a makeshift d 
-—— e- 
Poultry Publications vice, Its case-hardened contact Parts resist wear. 

The following Farmers Bulletins— The throttling governor has mighty important duties: Helps maintain 
publications of the United States De- uniform cylinder temperature—gives smooth, steady flow of power that saves wear and 
partment of Agriculture, relating to tear on belts and the driven machinery. 

}poultry raising and egg production— Other “Z” features are: Bosch magneto, more than rated power, parts 
are available for free distribution by interchangeable; clean cut design; long life. 
the department on application to the Go to your nearby dealer today and see the “Z.” He will show you 
Secretary of Agriculture: why you should have one. 
287—Poultry Management. SB isiiccsincs sasets sccenoees 
390—Pheasant Raising in the United eee | Pe 
States. 
445—Marketing Eggs Thru the Cream- 
ery. 


——— 
§ 628—Hints to Poultry Raisers. 
§574—Poultry House Construction Al he? BA 
685—Natural and Artificial Incubation | { , e 


of Hens’ Eggs. 


624—Natural and Artificial Brooding MAN U FACT U ie E R Sr—<C H ICAGO 
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of Chickens. . n 
682—A Simple Trap-Nest for Poultry. ee — SSN 
656—The Community Egg Circle. he 
'684—Squab Raising. seem to be perfectly all right until they | source of the trouble. Usually a pois- bi 
-697—Duck Raising. start lying around with their eyes | oned fowl is found too late to save. A aoe Se Si: 
» 767—Goose Raising. closed. Then they seem to lose all large dose of epsom salts or castor oil, DOG DISEASES of 
. 791—Turkey Raising. power in their legs. They lie around | and mucilaginous drinks of flaxseed And How to Feed sh 
F 801— Mites and Lice on Poultry. two or three days and just seem to | tea, white of egg and milk may help. Mailed free te any address by, st 
806—Standard Varieties of Chickens: | sleep to death. Some of them are lay- | Different poisons have different reme- America’s the Author is 
I, The American Class. | ing hens that have red, healthy-look- | dies. Determine the source of the Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., sn 
}830—Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post. ing heads. They drop their eggs about | trouble first. Cleaning up and disin- Dog Medieines} 118 West 31st Street, New York is 
849—Capons and Caponizing. ; on the ground after they get the trou- | fecting is always indicated when there aie Ju 
;$58—The Guinea Fowl. ble, because all power leaves their | is this general trouble. Search the | WO DOGS. fee. be 
889 fackyard Poultry Keeping legs. I break all the eggs of the hens | weeds and wood-piles for dead rats; Foz SALE—Registered St. Bernard pups. Wi!!! su 
898—Standard Varieties of Chickens; | that I think are getting it. Is it dan- | also look for unslacked particles of sehen once EID Dt alle pr 








II, The Mediterranean and Conti- | gerous to eat the eggs of the rest of lime in the chicken house. 
the flock? The young ones that die | = —— 








Beautiful Collie Male Pups, $12.50 Each 
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957—Important Poultry Diseases | are feathered out, some of them big PET STOCK eae ee en ne, FS \ 
ee s le “aime re uel aca Sagesissicensp Ae idiaataiaiama rami 3. apes : 

Another publication is a circular bv | enough to fry. It does not seem to be RABBIT Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL wr BABY CHICKS conn be 
the Bureau of Chemistry, No. 61, How | ™tes: the young ones don’t seem to ap tg me ee ee oe . 7 ee BABY CHICK Purebred. "Wiles Le OrDs = 

. . . ~ ad “ eS fait eee anernemenmn | subscription, 25 cents *urebred. nite Leghorns - 

to Kill and Bleed Market Poultry. — them. Some of them seem to have I ~o neon Lasherss, Barres in 
| a kind of diarrhea, and others yn’ > , tocks, $15.00 per hundred; Rhode Island Reds. #16.; 
a i | sn eh wine ; “y ers de nt. sds inched inion’ i Buff Orpingtons, $18.00. Postpaid. Live arrival 

| you n an sive me your opinion on Wiltk Leghorn cockerels from hens laying 200 ERY, Cli ona al aeeaiamaas th 
Sick Hens what this is and what I can do for it, eggs and better. American strain, selected for | ——— en moar = 

Sic ens hru Wall: ry sae 20 years for egg production. Eight to twelve weeks 

| thru Vallaces’ Farmer, I would be very | old, 91.50 to $2.50 each. Mrs. W. G. Clare. Route 2 BA BY CH ICKS 8 

The following inquiry, signed “One | thankful.” Montgomery City, Mo ; fde-2 on 

"our Subscribers.” s av ; . i a : 
~ Your Subscribers,” should have held | The trouble here is evidently poison Rose Comb Brown Leghorns = yvertoties. lowest prepaid pris fro 

ame ¢ addr ’ > se : - : . 3 ,. ; Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 

pthe name and address of the sender, | of some kind, possibly ptomaine pois- ~ “The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched C corns gg iy — 

that an answer could have been sent | oning from eating carrion; perhaps | SCkerelt 824 Pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa. . . 

by mail. By the time this issue Sere pa <3 : See : > aps ——— a —_ ABY CHICKS—12c each up. All variet 

Sage F thee tine his i u reach- | lead poisoning from eating paint skins, Cg omy tee ee aS ack. teeta porébred stock. euarantes 

es the inquircr, all the fowls that were | or maybe copper from spraying mix- | ners ar great layer 98 bes lanapolis first prize win- | better. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Q 
affected probably will have died, and ° ; Lh te =P UFF DUCK Bees anda delivery. Send for free catalog and chick ¢ d 
th ill ul have died, and | tures. Heat prostration has similar | B° Prom dew es, eiiten) enn thetch | nettor Hatchery. Clinton, Mo. 81g 

e answer wil ye of no service avn i < ane 7 a tell y. 8 arr i apa good hatch — = a — . 

. symptoms. Possibly only a part of the guaranteed ['wenty-eigbth year Circular free $ Con 

I have a disease among my chick- | flock is affected, or it may be that penne dace in: amends Baby Chicks, Hens, Pullets, Cockers! 

s ths . a? “as one 4 ees a 7 ra RT riced reasonable Catalog free ; 
©ms that I can not account for. The | some have more resistive powers. The | ]1()() *EABL!ING hens—Brown Leghorns in good | FARROW -HIRSH CO. PEORIA. ILL- If 
ld ones as well as the young ones are . ‘ a laying condition, $2.25 each: 1,000 Brown 2 

2 . as ) oung on S are eggs from the well fowls are all right. and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, 81.25 each. Must ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Legbom Clo: 
G@ying off a couple a day. The chickens We would advise a search for the — room for growing stock. Roberts Poultry baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars fret he, 
+ Hampton, lowa. Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 
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Reed Canary Grass 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 


sample of Reed canary grass and 
writes: 

“what kind of a weed is this?” 

Reed canary grass is very often | 


found in large quantities in wild hay , 
as is harvested in Minnesota and _ 
Wisconsin. It is a perennial which ‘a 


is both by seeds and by strong 





spréa 
weit ground root-stocks. In spite of 

its vigorous habit of growth, however, é 
it doesn’t seem to have become a seri- \ 
ous weed anywhere. It seems to be 


most at home in rather low, wet places. 
We have recently been informed by 
Professor H. D. Hughes, of the Iowa 
experiment station at Ames, that they 
have been growing this grass on ordi- 
nary black upland soil and that it has 
given great promise as a hay grass. 
it yields more hay per acre than tim- | 
othy, and preliminary observations in- 
dicate that it is more palatable than 
timothy. There are numerous succu- 
lent branches from the lower nodes 
which would seem to make this grass 
particularly valuable. On good land 
it grows nearly five feet high, and it 
seems to have the ability to yield al- 











The Cut Fails to Show the Leafy Shoots 
at the Lower Nodes 


most as much per acre as Sudan grass. 
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More Profits 


with Silage 
Use a Fordson Tractor 
anda Little Giant Belt 


Not only does the making of ensilage furnish a 
supply of exceptionally good, economical feed for 
live stock but it clears the corn field for an early 
It’s another step toward 


start the next season. 
more efficient, more profitable farming. 


And when you belt your Fordson to your ensilage 
cutter, be sure it’s a Little Giant tractor belt 
Little Giant belts are 
specially designed for exclusive use with the 
Fordson and combine the features that enable 
the tractor to develop a steady, even flow of 


that transmits the power. 


unfailing power through its belt pulley. 


The Little Giant grips the pulley like the clutch ofa 
giant hand. There is no slippage and wastage of 
power even when the ensilage cutter is overloaded. 
The Little Giant is an endless belt so there is no 
pulling out of belt ends and no delays for relacing. 
The Little Giant is a special treated, canvas belt 
and is unaffected by the moisture, heat and ex- 
posure a belt must meet in farm work. Anexclusive 
feature is the extra stitching which resists the effects 
of edge wear and greatly lengthens the life of the belt. 


You can buy a Little Giant from your local 
Fordson dealer—save the expense and delay of 
Ask your Fordson 
dealer to show you a Little Giant belt, or write 


sending away for a belt. 


us direct for complete information. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Distributed by 


HERRING MOTOR CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
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7 seed of Reed canary grass is 
hard, smooth and shining, gray or 
black in color, and of about the same | — 
Size as clover seed. It is a first cousin a 
ol canary grass, which furnishes the 
shiny yellow bird seed as sold by bird 
Stor The seed of Reed canary grass 
Is quite like bird seed, but is a little 
Smaller and darker in color. The seed 
Is produced in great abundance in 
June and early July, and there should 


be no difficulty in producing a 


Supply 


large 
of it at a fairly reasonable price 
provided the grass proves worth while 
aS a substitute for timothy. 

Reed canary grass is found growing 





wild here and there all over the corn 
belt, and does not seem to be very 
common anywhere except occasionally 
in wild hay meadows. 

: illustration gives some idea of 
the appearance of the grass, altho it 
does not indicate the succulent branch- 


es which are sent out from the nodes | 
even up as high as two or three feet 
from the ground. 





Sign Your Name 
An Iowa correspondent, who fails to 
sign his name, asks some questions 
Concerning wild carrots and construc- 
tion which are not of general interest. | 
If he had signed his name and en- | 





Several Hundred Ohio Farms 


For Sale 


E are offering several hundred of the best farms in 
Ohio at prices that are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 


These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 


Miami Valley. 


Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land 


ductive—practically inexhaustible. 


very pro- 


It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 


community, which lies within a thirty 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by 
and highway. 


mile 


radius of 
rail, interurban 


We Would Like to Send You Booklets Giving De- 
tailed Information. Just Address “‘Farm Division 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


DAYTON, OHIO 


| 








. 





Closed a 2-cent stamp, we would have 
— glad to have replied to him by | 
etter. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces' Farmer. 














Thousands of Happy 
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Housewives in 


Western Canada 


are helping their husbands to prosper — are 
glad they encourged them to go where they 
could make a home of their own—save paying 
rent and reduce cost of living—where they 
could reach prosperity and independence by 
buying on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to 
$30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 shels 
of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of farmers 
in Western Canada have raised crops in a sin- 
gle season worth more than the whole cost of 
their land. With such crops come prosperity, im 
dependence, good homes, and all thecomforts 
and conveniences which make for happy liviag. 


Farm Gardens — 
Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grata 
growing and stock raising, Good climate, good 
neighbors, churches, schools, rural oa 

etc., give you the opportunities of a new | 
with the conveniences of old settled districts, 
For illustrated literature, mapa, description of 
arm opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
end Alberta, reduced railway rates, etc., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., o¢ 

M. J. JOHNSTONE, 
205 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, lowa 
WwW. Vv. SENNETT, 
Room 200, 


Canadian Government Agent. 
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IOWA FARM 


BARGAIN PRICE 
EASY TERMS 


four miles 





220 acres, well improved; 
from town in Clarke county; fenced 
with woven wire; 160 acres in culti- 
vation, 60 acres blue grass pasture; 
$200 per acre; $5,000 cash, carry bal- 
ance long time at 54% and 6% 


JACK SMITH, Owner 
Care Howe Hotel, Osceola, lowa 











$2200 Cash : Secures 
375-Acre Farm With 


Valuable growing crops, 28 cows, 2 horses, calf, bull 
® gpachinery, tools, implements, dairy utensils; in 
heart leading dairy section; 100 acres fields, spring 
Watered pasture, woodlot, frult trees, sugar maples; 





9§-room 1s¢, running spring water; big story 
barn, new garage; affaires must be settled; every 
thing for ¢7200, only $2200 cash, balance easy terms 
. Details page 24 Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm 
® Bargains 33 States. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922R, Marquette Bidg., Chicago, 11! 


Three good, improved 8(-acre farms at very attract 
® five prices. Can handle one of them on a payment of 
S $1,000 down, one on #1,200, one on $1,500. Our wheat 
making from i5 to 35 bushels, oate 30 to 9 bushels, 


» corn will make 30 to 90 bushe Why rent when you 
can own a home of your own on such terms? Onlya 
Hmited number of such bargains. First come, first 
served. For further information, address THE 


ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kans 















" ¥ Silt loam, clay eub- 
| Hardwood Cut-over Land *''' osm. clay eur. 
Dor graveliy. Close to town; good roads, good schools 


You deal directly 
comm tesione 


—1in the heart of the dairy country 
with the owners; no agents and no 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
® and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
5 COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 
q —— — = 


WHAT IS LAND REALLY WORTH 


| that cost $400 an acre and will not gain over 3% on 


the investment? Many of our farms costing #35 to 
' 660 per acre wii! pay for themselves in 5 years of 
> careful farming NEW YORK FAKM 


| AGENCY, Westfield. N.Y. 
a WO choice farms in Grundy Co. Mo. 

t 600 a., two sets Improvements, 5 mi. town; price, 
$185. ¢ crop included; @45,000 handles this one 137 
a. ¢ mile Laredo, Mo., 4-yr. high schoo! 
' modern improvements: price, 275 per acre, crop 
included; #16.675 handies this one. Write owner, 
KK. C. BERKY, Laredo, Mo. 


| Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
Sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


| ANDERSON LAND Co., Willmar, Minnesota 


" it FAKMS forsale or trade. We offer ten 
: well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 








best of Jand, 








On very easy terms. Will take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town 
Good black soll, and the lay of the land ts perfect 


We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
@nd save comm. F.P. Shekieton & Sons, Lawler, la 





a’ SSS ISSEP PE Biack Prairie Alfalfa and Graz 
ing Lands, in a community of Northern farm 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
fnformation and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 

§ Merchants and Farmers Bank Bldg., Macon, Miss 


CHOICE 160-ACRE ‘mproved farm, about 

64 miles from Windom, # 

mile from sachoo!; comfortable set of buildings; fine 

Deighborhood; 30 miles from lowa line. Also have 

Other farms Will sell on easy terms Write owner, 
D. U. WELD, Windom, Minnesota 

tiles in south central Minne 


sota. For list and information 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 








Improved farms in Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandiyoh! coun- 











WHER will sell cheap, if taken soon, 160 acres 

of land in northern Wisconsin; about 50 acres 
Piow land, some meadow and woodland; beautiful 
#mall lake near; 1(-room house. Ideal for summer 
resort, or will make good farm. Address M. E 
THATCHER, 605 Hughitt, Superior, Wis 


44 





ACRES, lying immediately north of Ellis 
Grove, Ill., on the Belleville-Kaskaskia and 








Chester Trail. Two sets of tmprovements, e 
springs. Railroad station is Reilly Lake. Price, ¢100 
peracre. H. P. ROBERTS, Banker, Ellis Grove, I! 





720 AORES for sale by owner. Located 
y#) in Schoolcraft county, Northern Michigan 
Muck soll, well drained and immensely fertile. Near 
Faljroad. Cash or long time payments. Address 
WESTERN DISPLAY CO., St. Paul, Minn 





mM SAL E—360 acre farm: sandy loam soll, 260 

acres in cultivation, with all modern improve 
ments, orchard; near railroad, school and church 
Must sell because of personal! business. Se!! on terms 
E. KE. PENZEL, Owner, Poplar Bluff, Mo 


CANADA LANDS 


For list of Canada farms for sale, write 8. J. NEW- 
AN, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada 











RSALE—To clean up estate. The W. W. Royce 
arms; 610 acres, 400 acres dillable, 210 acres pas- 
ture and woodland. For further particulars, address 
MELVIN E. LOTT, Westport, New York 
UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
are the real Jowa kind. Come and see for your 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Faille, Minn 





st ti Buy farm. 
ie. TENANT Feo renting Bey 2. term. 


BZRA McMASTER, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 





lowa Farms Good improved land, ¢125 to 
: large 


250 pe e yet 
Met. SPAULDING & O'DONNELL Elma, lows 
Writ If Pe 
FOR A REAL FARM 3) isciutine hate: 


o 
r, Lubbock County, Texas 
$40 OOL Gets control of 640 acres and 
$12,000 personal property. 


111 RANCH, Shallowater, Lubbock County, Texas 
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Home Economics at the Iowa 
State Fair 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am sure the readers of your paper 
will be interested in the Iowa State 
Fair program for home economics ex- 
tension work. The program is to be 
presented by Miss Margaret M. Baker, 
specialist in nutrition and dietetics; 
Miss Fiorence Imlay, specialist in milk 
and milk products; Miss Cora Leiby, 
specialist in clothing and home milli- 
nery; Miss Marion L. Tucker, special- 
ist in house furnishing and costume 
planning; Miss Bertha Holden, 
ant state leader of home demonstra- 
tion agents, and the writer. We are 
to be assisted by the home demonstra- 
tion agents of the state. 

At three o'clock each day a lecture 


assist- 


will be given on school girls’ dress. 
This will be illustrated by lantern 
slides. Short talks will be given at the 


beginning of each session on woman’s 
work in the Farm Bureau. Literature 
will be distributed. The tremendous 
growth of the Farm Bureau and the 
increase of interest among the women 
make this a particularly timely sub- 
ject. Miss Clara Sutter will give two 
lectures and demonstrations on the 
care of poultry and poultry culling. 
Lecture demonstrations will be given 
on house furnishing and making of the 
dress form. An exhibit of pictures for 
the home will be placed in the lecture 
room, to remain on exhibit during the 
entire session. Miss Marion Tucker 
gives a lecture on these pictures on 
August 31st. Lecture demonstrations 
on home millinery are in progress con- 
tinuously in the exhibit room just out- 
side the home economics lecture room. 
Lecture demonstrations on the food for 
the family are going on constantly in 
the same exhibit room, with Miss Mar- 
garet Baker and Miss Florence Imlay 
in charge. 
NEALE S. KNOWLES. 

State Leader of Home Demonstration 

Agents of Iowa. 


Stover Silage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give you my experience with 
stover silage. I am on a farm of 230 
acres, and have two silos, one 14x32, 
one 16x30, both of which are filled ev- 
ery year with stover silage. I would 
not fill a silo if I had to go back to the 
old-fashioned way of putting the corn 
in the silo. I have put up stover silage 
in different stages, and have found the 
best time to put it in the silo is as soon 
as the corn shucks are all nearly dry, 
or, in other words, the corn will 
keep in ventilated cribs. In this way 
it saves the trouble of. shocking the 
corn, and you will have a much better 
quality of silage in the silo and also of 
corn in the crib. In putting it in at 
this stage it will require half as 
much water as when shocked, and I 
think the natural moisture in corn can 
not be replaced with water and make 
it as good. In putting it in in this way 
it is worth in feeding value nearly as 
much as whole corn silage, pound for 


when 


not 


pound. 
I have a dairy herd of twenty-five 
Jersey cows, which are wintered on 


stover silage and what straw they get 
as a filler, with one pound of cotton- 
seed meal each per day, and they give 
as good a flow as if the corn was 
there 

With the machine we have, five 
teams are required for hauling fodder 
from the field at a reasonable distance. 
We operate with one of our 10-20 trac- 
tors, which handles it very nicely, and 
as to labor, it will require more, as 
you must handle from one-third to one- 
half more fodder when the corn has 
been taken out—so we figure on a day 
and a half where we could do it in one 
day with the corn in. 

I, for one, will never put corn in the 
silo any more, as I am speaking from 


actual experience, and I do not think 
it will be many years until the vast 
acreage of Iowa corn stover will be 


converted in this great roughness. 
GEO. P. GAUL. 
Des Moines County, Iuwa., 

















Larger and 


Bigger Crops—Greater Profits 


RED BOOK 


STRAUS QUALITY FARMS 





That’s what we offer you for your 
investment in 


STRAUS 





Farm Buyer’s Guide FREE 

160 pages of useful in- 
formation and reliable ad- 
vice, together with descrip- 
tions, photographs and plats 
of Straus Corn Farms. 


All of this—and on top of it, a sure in- 
crease in the value of the land itself— 


Better Farms 





FARMS 


in Northwestern Ohio, Northeastern Indiana, 
Southern Ontario, and Other Straus Sections 
in the Corn Belt. 


CORN | 
| 
| 


Prices here have not yet reached the high level of older parts of 


the corn belt, but they are bownd to go up. 


Today you can buy 


farms that will average 45 to 75 bushels of corn to the acre and 
other crops in proportion, at $175 to $325 per acre—and on sur- 


prisingly reasonable terms of payment. 


To appreciate fully these 


wonderful opportunities, investigate and compare the real earn- 
ing value of these farms with the best land in your own section. 


HERE ARE BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF A FEW REPRESENTATIVE FARMS: 


Farm No. 
from Albion 
age, smoke 
wind pump, 
loam; 103 acres in cultivation, 


Good 7-room_ house, 
house, poultry house, 
cistern and orchard. 


Farm No. 4883—205 acres, Paulding County, Ohio. 
Good 5-room house, n 
Land level, all in cultivation except 15 acr« 

Well tile drained. 
Noble Ceunty, 
Good 7-room house with cemented 
Bank barn, 

smoke house, 


railway market town. 
shed. Driven well and cistern. 
of blue grass. Soil, black loam. 
Farm No. 4826—228 acres, 
from railway market town. 
tric lights, bath room. 
hog house, poultry house, 


brick tenant house, two good wells, 


undulating. Soil, chocolate loam. 
grass, 20 acres timber 
Farm No. 4905—125 acres, 
from market town. Good 8-r 
poultry houses. Nice orchard. 
Soil, chocolate loam, 123 


Practically 
three barns, 


from LaGrange. 
$-reom brick house, 
shed, garage, poultry 
pumps, and good cister 
Soil, chocolate loam. 
timber and pasture. 


768—110 acres, Noble County, Indiana. 
cemented cellar, 
sheep shed and wagon shed. 
Surface slightly undulating. 
7 acres timber and_ pasture. 


and pasture. 
Essex County, 
»0m house. 
Surface level, with 95 
acres in cultivation, 2 acres timber. 
Farm No. 4828—243 acres, LaGrange County, Indiana, 
two complete sets of buildings. 
shed 
house and smoke 

Land gently undulating, 
5 acres in 
$175.00 an acre, 


On gravel road 2% miles 
bank barn with ell, gar 
Driven we! 

Soil, chocolate 
$190.00 an acre. 

road 3 miles from 

and wag 


n stone 
Good barn, corn crib 
$265.00 an acre. 

On gravel road 1% mil 

cellar, el 

double corn crib, wagon shed and crib 
garage, sile and stock scales; 5-room 
wind pump and orchard. Surface slightly 
183 acres in cultivation, 15 acres blu 
Well drained. $230.00 an acre. 

Ontario. On gravel road 1% miles 
Good barn, cow barn, corn crib, two 
acres well tile drained 
$160.00 an acre. 
On gravel road 4% miles 
Main buildings 
and corn crib, single corn crib, t 

house, three driven wells, two wind 
good natural drainag: 
47 acres blue grass, 40 acres 


Indiana. 


cultivation, 


If interested, write for New Red Book and further information 


gbhout these or any of our farms. 


Sent witheut obligation. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860. 





Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 
Home Office, 913 Straus Building 


Ligonier, Indiana 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


Buy now in America’s richest farriing section. 
All temperate zone crops grow here in abundance 
}. producing two cropa 
rains per year from the same land. Ideal 
climate, fine water supply, ample shipping facil 
{ties. A great stock-raising country. Improved 
farms, 40 acres and up, $100 to $225 per acre; 
unimproved land, cutover timber, $37.60 to $76 

per acre. No farm over 3 1-2 miles from market 
Come where riches are waiting. See these 
farms -judge for yourself. Write for fil- 

lustrated bookand map. Address, 


THE C. F. BRUTON CO, 
Dept.D.45 Sikeston, Mo. 


FOR THIS BOOK 


The only section of the U.S. 


of staple 


SEND 





Farm and Hereford Herd For Sale 


210-acre farm, half mile town, main line Burling- 
ton; unequalled shipping facilities; high state fertil- 
ity, well improved, woven wire fences, two concrete 
silos, concrete granary and feeding floor, deep well 
with distributed water, double 14-room house and 
one of the best locations fn northern Missouri. Also 
herd registered Herefordse—50 big, husky cows with 
48 calves, 28 of them heifers; calves are all grand- 
sons and granddaughters of Gay Lad 6th, Beau Mys- 
tic and Beau Carlos 2d; healthy and sound and all 
rebred for early calves next year. Both farm and 
herd are priced to sell, either together or separately, 
at a Conservative price. No trades. 
THE OAKS, Laclede, Mo. 


For Sale—An 840-Acre 


STOCK OR DAIRY FARM 


in Rusk county, Wisconsin; good soil and good im- 
provements. Wil! sell the whole or divide it. Rea- 
son for selling, old age. Will price it right and give 
right terms. No agents in the deal. Spring brook 
of fine running water on place; 14 miles from village 
limits. For particulars, write owner on the farm 


ALLEN COCROFT, Weyerhauser, Wis. 


VIRGINIA FARMS ii, s"2n0°s2ae 

happy and inde. 
- - pendent farmin 
in Virginia. You can grow profitably alfalfa anc 
all grasses, corn, fruits, grains. beef and dairy cattle. 
Virginia boasts the finest apple growing section in 
the world rices very reasonable. but 
advancing. We welcome you. Write now for 
illustrated hand book and maps. 


G. W. KOINER 











BIG CROPS ASSURED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Need of Farm Labor Urgent- 
ly Required for Harvest 


Rains of the past week, which have been gene 
eral throughout all portions of Western Canada, 
coveri anitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, have placed beyond all manner of doubt 
the certainty of vast grain crops throughout the 
entire district. a a 

Reports from all points indicate marvelous and 
rapid growth. The conditions of a week or 90 
back, which were decidedly less promising and 
led many to think there might be a partial failure, 
have disappeared altogether and now there isa 
wave of optimism circulating throughout the 
entire country. a 

In 1915 there were enormous yields reported 
from all parts, and it would appear now as if in 
many places the yields of 1915 would be equaled 
if not beaten. ; 

What might appear to be a drawback is the ap 
perent shortage of farm help. The Province of 

anitoba, through its Employment Bureau m 
Winnipeg, is asking for 10,000 harvest hands 
over, offering from $5 to $6 per day. The Province 
of Saskatchewan is asking for 15,000 extra hands, 
to take care of the immense harvest that is certain 
to be reaped in that Province. In Alberta the 
crop area is somewhat less, the labor condition’ 
somewhat better, and a request is being made for 
5,000 extra farm hands. ’ 

Interviewing the officials of the different Gov- 
ernments, they are inclined to the opinion that a3 
the crops in Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Illinois and other Central States are harvested, 
there will be a movement northward that will ma- 
terially help to take care of the labor situation, 
With the low railroad rates that may be secured 
on application to the Employment Office at Win- 
nipeg and at boundary points, or which may be 
secured through the Canadian Government Offices 
at Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis+ 
Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Des Moines 
Iowa; Watertown .; St. Paul, Minn., a 
Grand Forks, N. D., will give to those seeking 
employment the opportunity to reach the harvest 

at a low cost. 


Magnificent 800-A. Farm in No. Dakota 


At Loma, Cavalier county, N. E. section, famous 
for wheat, flax, alfalfa, potatoes. Two miles from 
town. The opportunity of a lifetime for man w!tD 
growing family. Good social conditions. Price of 





this farm, $60,000; one-third cash, balance easiest 
terms. I own the farm. Glad to answer questions 
regarding conditions in our section. SY \ 


WILLIAMSON, 1313 Cheyenne Ave., Grand ! 
North Dakota. 





State Com'r of Agriculture, Richm 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Libera] terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not inc.) Medford, Wis. 


d, Va. 








ENTRAL MINNESOTA—"The Red © ove! 
District’ —Chotce location for stock and (a ry 
farms; rich soil, pure water, best schools, good mar" 
kets; small and large tracts, wild and improved 
lands; low prices, easy payments. Write Jobo ! 
Applequist, 627 Met. Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, M/o2 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


spite of moderate receipts, the price 
nues weak. The demand for ham 
-con is strong enough to warrant $18 
‘put. the British demand for lard 
» coarser hog meats is so poor that 
rket might go even lower than it 

When the export demand picks 
 6there should be a considerable price 
= rovement It is not likely that this 
will take place any time during the next 
four or five months. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
of ten-year average for receipts 














- orices as they have prevailed week by 
meek from August 1, 1919, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 
| # | 3 
' 2 §| at =) 
Bg as) os 
g=2isF&| $e 
op )|o7 |] 28 
| 29) 25 | 68 
August 1 to 7 78| 87] 206 
aerust 7 to 75| 85! 210 
August 14 to | 92) 202) 185 
August 21 to 115 112) 185 
August 28 to S ree 127 158} 17 
September 4 to 11 ...... |} 130) 116) 17 
Santember 11 to 18 ...... 90 99; 159 
September 18 to 25 ....... | 101| 93! 163 
September 25 to Oct. 2...| 138! 101] 155 
maertae $40: 9: ds<00n co: | 103} 101) 149 
October 9 to 16 ....%.... | 94{ 138] 144 
gitober 16 00: 28.206 s002s | 114) 106] 141 
utoher 23 t6: SO: ésicesseoe } 83} 84! 137 
October 30 to Nov. 6 ....| 112! 94) 150 
November 6 to 13 ...... } 120] 99} 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... 118 101 150 
November 20 to 27 ...... / 120} 101] . 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 112) 105!) 147 
Decagnber 4 to 11 ...... } 122! 100) 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... | 105) 106) 145 
De ber 18 80 FB cscees | 32; 149; 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1...) 117] 107] 145 
Jar ae ares | 123 25{ 151 
Jar <4 Sere { 133] 126) 151 
Janu Oh » Beer ic 116 122! 155 
January 22 to 29 .........{ 118] 124) 157 


January 29 to Feb 
February 5 to 12 













Fe ary 12 to 19 
February 19 to 26 ...... 90! 75| 138 
February 26 to March 4. 78} 99) 138 
Dent € 86° FE s.nisease 95! 102) 136 
| Se eS eee } 114] 111] 185 
March 18 to 26) ..scsceee | 207) Ton, 1ks7 
March 25 to April 1 | s2} 112) 133 
Bt TAG Bion vaenlesness | 20} 104] 138 
Pee SOOO sa tpecusa eae | By - 4% 33 
NES U0 Ge wate enn eee's {/ 107; 99} .138 
NEE 22 00 GMs nesis.cavine« | 108! 108) 129 
April 29 to May 6 ....... | 136} 132| 128 
C—O aS err | 138{ 120] 130 
Bay 13 00 20 cccocscccnes | 25} 119} 125 
RK 20°10 S0 cswicdcnasece | 22%, 333) 1 
May 27 to June 3 ....... } 131] 150! 131 
“SS Seen | 122} 108! 127 
MA AO BOONE ccredwecnens ! 115} 106) 129 
SG ie . eee eee | 27; 110) 137 
mane 24 to July 1 2. dnces } 143] 130) 137 
wey 2 tO GL sccevcseess | 92) 78} 130 
oe Be a { 136! 118! 130 
CS eee | 108! 109} 133 
ee S8 05. BO oi iccacieaiees | 106{ 118! 130 
July 30 to August 6 ..... ! 126! 116| 129 
ee: eee | 101] 110] 127 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 105,783 hogs at Chicago, 
347,300 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.48. If we figuer on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 


reecipts we get 126,940 at Chicago and 
416.760 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 











get $18.37 as the answer. 
Fresh From the Country | 
1OWA. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, July 31st.—With 
continued dry weather, short straw and 
humerous small machines, shocks are rap- 
idly disappearing. Grain is rapidly going 


into bins and to market in fine condition. 
Oats vields in this locality are around 40 
to 50 bushels, being cut short by exces- 
sively hot weather the last week of July. 
No rain to speak of since the 12th. Corn 
looks fine yet, but needs rain just now, 
at silking time. Pastures and late pota- 
toes also need rain. Early potatoes are 
R000 Price of corn and oats today on 
local market, corn, $1.30; oats, 63 cents. 


No wheat raised. No barley on the mar- 
ket yet. Hogs, $12.50. Hay a short crop, 
because most land is in corn and oats, 
Spring grass seeding a fine stand. Some 
complaint of army worms.—D. Rininger. 
Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, Aug. 13th.— 
Threshing is well advanced in this com- 
munity; most every one will finish next 
Week if the weather permits Oats are 
turning out well, several patches running 
better than 50 bushels per acre Corn is 
looking fine; prospects are for a good crop. 
Enough moisture has fallen to insure a 
Well-filled crop. Some land exchanging 


hands at $250 per acre. Pastures are good 
and « are looking fine. We have had 
unus y hot weather the past week, 


but cooler this morning. The Bremer 
cot fair starts next week; a good pro- 
Bram is announced.—J. Diedrich. 

rosa llo County, (s) Iowa, Aug. 13th.— 
pat ‘hing is coming along nicely. Early 


a pretty light yield; late oats are 


ma from 35 to 46 bushels; wheat, 10 
to <0 bushels; timothy, from 4 to 11% 
bus “ls per acre. A fine showér on the 
llth stopped threshing for two days. Late 
forn looks as tho it will make a good 
yield Jay Cohagan. 

att .d son County, (s) Iowa, Aug. 12th.— 
ag having very cool weather. We had 


b ip rain the 6th of August, which was 
vw ly needed and gave new life to vege- 
‘on. Threshing is well on. Wheat is 





HE grain exchange system of 

the United States constitutes 

the first successful co-operative 
market in the world. In it today the 
buyers and sellers of the world’s 
grain crops meet. It is colossal yet 
like the most delicate scientific in- 
strument, its quotations instantly 
and accurately reflect crop values as 
affected by world conditions. It is 
only by such a system that correct 
prices may prevail and the crops of 
the world be brought into honest 
competition. 


ore 


ONEST competition! How 
does the public benefit by that? 

It benefits because competition 

in the open market for any product 
reduces to the minimum, the profits 
of the middleman. The law of sup- 
ply and demand determines values; 
competition determines the profit of 
the intermediary, for buyer and seller 
naturally gravitate to the bartering 
machinery which is most economical. 


--e 


F the grain exchange system were 

wiped out today any succeeding 

system would, of a necessity in- 
clude all of the machinery and func- 
tions of its predecessor. The farmer 
would still haul his grain to some 
country receiving station; this station 
would have to sell it to some central 
market; transportation companies 
would still have to take their toll of 
charges for moving it; some one 
would have to store it; some one pay 
insurance and perhaps taxes; some 
one find an ultimate market for it. 


ore 


ND through it all, some one 
would have to assume the risk 
of ownership. There is no 

ownership without risk. In grain 


crops worth billions of dollars the 
risk of ownership is almost bound- 
less, yet any marketing system must 
care for it. 


eee 


NDER the present system 

thousands of speculators as- 

sume the responsibility. The 
farmer himself who holds back his 
grain, waiting tor a higher price, 
takes the most of the risk, and is 
therefore as a class the greatest 
speculator of all. Such risk as he 
desires to transfer to other shoulders 
is assumed by speculator. In any 
grain marketing system the specula- 
tor will always exist, for there must 
always be an owner. 


ore 


HE risk of ownership of American 

grain crops is one which no insurance 

company is big enough to take. Only 
the government was capable of sustain- 
ing the burden during the war. 


T is probably wise that no single organi- 

zation can assume this insurance, for 

the speculators who in the aggregate 
assume this function are not organized, 
and hence cannot fix their own profit 
for the service they render, and the 
return on the money they risk. 


ore 


HE grain exchange system, including 

the Board of Trade of Chicago, has 

been searchingly examined by legisla- 
lative committees, courts and economists. 
All have recognized the fairness of its 
dealings, the economy of its processes 
and the necessity for its marketing ma- 
chinery. It is because of the great service 
rendered the public that it has become 
indispensable, while other organizations, 
unable to deliver service so cheaply, have 
come and gone like puffs of wind. Her- 
bert C. Hoover made this report to con- 
gress: “The Chicago Board of Trade is 
the most economical agency in the world 
for the distribution of foodstuffs.” 


T is vital that growers and handlers of grain should understand the grain marketing system. 
To do so simply drop a postal to Room 717, Board of Trade, Chicago and receive free 


booklet entitled 





Florida Land For Sale 


‘Things You Should Know 


About The Board of Trade.” 











Co-Operative Marketing 
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18,000 acres of cut over lands in Alachua county, 
good for farming and stock raising. Deal direct with 
owner. DR. I. W. CHANDLER, Wellborn, Florida. 





ro SALE—240 acre farm on Chesapeake Bay, 
E. shore Maryland; 100 under cultivation; fertile 
soil, beautiful beach, finest oysters and fish, good 
buildings; price $16,000. W. J. Vessey, Shelltown, Md. 
DS forget te send for our new summer 

and fall land list, showing photographs of a large 
number of choice farm bargains in the greatest dairy 
district in America—central Wisconsin. Write today 
for this free list and map. GRAHAM'S LAND 
OFFICE, Marshfield, Wis. 








making from 5 to 30 bushels per acre, and 
oats are making from 30 to 60 bushels; 
both are of excellent quality Corn bids 
fair to make a bumper crop. Some have 
begun to fall plow. There is an abundant 
crop of apples, plums, grapes and pears,— 
Cc. J. Young. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, Aug. 15th. 
—A good rain during the past week put 
the corn in this locality entirely safe 
from drouth, and it gives every promise 
of being a bumper crop. Pastures and 
late potatoes were also greatly in need 
of the rain. There is a fair apple crop, 
but not nearly as great as some years 
The late garden stuff has suffered most 
from the continued dry weather.—E. Mil- 
ner. 








equal. Nothing else like it. 


Made adjustable to fit any size work horse. 





Dept. 275, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





See Walsh Hames af Your State fair 


_ All farmers attending Iowa State Fair, Aug. 25th to Sept. 3rd, are cordially in- 
vited to call at Walsh headquarters exhibit in Grand Stand Hall and see the famous 
Walsh Harness. Look us up. Don’t miss seeing the Walsh Harness. It has no 











Strongest Harness in the World Wats 


No buckles to tear, no rings to wear straps; no billets, no 
loops, no holes in straps. Every strap gives full strength. y fis 

Costs less than pS pm a? = 
other harness. Take a set—use it 30 days free, return at our ; AO! eer 
expense if not satisfactory. Be sure to call at our exhibit, or Fin 
send for Walsh Harness catalog describing this wonderial / , 
harness and our FREE offer. Write today. : 
JAMES M. WALSH, President WALSH HARNESS CO, 
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FOR SALE—NO TRADES—FARM 


112 acres on good pike; flat, black land, well tiled; 
7-room house, slate roof, 2 up-ground cellars; barn 
40x80 feet, 28 feet to eaves, slate roof, 3 corn cribs, 
2 oat bins, etc.; close to county seat of 36,000 in- 
habitants. Buy of owner, no agents. 
K. B. DURFEE Marion, Ohio 
__A good North Dakota farm 
For T ra d e for some horses. Mobert 
A. Storm, Valley City, North Dakota. 


FOR SALE Quarter section {n Burnett Co., Wis. 
Joins lake; improvements worth $3.000. 
Price 96,000, terms. H. H. Clapsaddle, Webster, Wis. 











Own Your Farm 


Be independent, stop paying rent aad work 
your own farm. Come down to the Southesat Mis- 
sourt ‘‘garden spot” and tuy you areal black iand 
corn and wheat and red clover farm where seasons 
are longer and safer, winters milder, markets better. 
A few choice farms at only $160 per acre on terms of 
+ cash, bal. 10 years 6% int. Recent sales over 61,000, - 
000.00 to corn belt farmers. Write for free map and full 
particulars. Add. W. R. Griffin, Morehouse, Mo. 


SOQ BUYS Good Farm, Teams, Toots 
dpe and Crops. BOX 3, Shailowater, Lub. 
bock County, Texas 








111 RANCH, Shallowater, Lubbock County, Texas. | 


Des Moines County, lowa, 
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° pelere leaving the central market. Any | veterinarian, for oftentimes th; latter 
Handlin 0 Stock Hogs animals showing a high temperature | is called after the owner has neglecteg 
=> are called “rejects” and are not in- | to report the matter, and when 3 too 
By DR. M. W. EMMEL cluded in the shipment. late for the veterinarian to render the I 
; Care should be taken that the cars | proper kind of assistance. pro 
One of the most thriving and pro- | day wait for his “Pullman” car to Mar- | are not overloaded, that the animals During the winter one of the mogt 1s 
gressive industries of the corn belt | ket. When he reaches the market he are well bedded and are afforded some | frequent of feeder-hog troubles al ~ 
farmer, as shown by the statistics of | finds himself in a place entirely differ- | py otection from any inclement weather | fectious pneumonia. This cor dition yea 
the middle-western markets, the | ent from what he might have expected, | tnryout their journey. usually appears four or five days after ag 
feeding of stock hogs. Last year 40,000 for here he is chased about the pens, Upon being brought to the farm they | the pigs have arrived at their a: oat 1st 
stock hogs were shipped into Iowa to | sorted, and shown to prospective pur- | .nould be allowed to rest and get over | tion. The first symptom noticed jg a 
be fed and fattened on Iowa corn and chasers. This may be for only a day, the fatigue of their journey. They | that of thumping, which affects ; venty "7 
alfalfa. | but again it may be longer. Finally | choyld be kept in quarters where the | to thirty per cent of the herd. Cough. t! 
One of the chief factors involved in | an Iowa farmer takes a liking to him floors are dry, as well as being deeply | ing is usually present, especial; ~ ap! 
whether the feeder makes a fair mar- and purchases a load of his kind. He bedded. The hog house should be well | animal is forced to move about The pI 
gin of profit is “loss” by disease. Any | is vaccinated against hog cholera, | yontijated, but not drafty. If not ven- temperature varies from 104 105, bet 
“Joss” will materially cut down his | dipped and dried under government 1D- | tijated properly, the hogs will steam | The condition gradually progresses aga 
profits, and he does not have to lose | spection, and shortly he finds himself nq get hot and become susceptible to | thru the herd if no treatment is given, = 
many hogs, with corn at $1.50 and looking hungrily upon the broad ex- pneumonia when they go out into the | until seventy-five or eighty-fiy. tes - 
hogs at $15, to greatly diminish his net | panse of Iowa corn fields. He arrive€S | cool morning air. In a drafty house | cent of the herd are affected. ss 
profits. | at the yards and is taken to his new they pile up, which is not conducive to Exposure en route and frequently “ the 
Some very interesting statistics have | Master’s home. good health. the farm in poorly ventilated and dirty a 
recently been published by the Kansas | It has been at least four days, maybe Stock hogs should have access to a hog houses is largely responsibil for es 
City Stock Yards Company, concerning | six, since he left his old stamping | well-drained lot or pasture, and they | its presence in the herd. The method at 
the shipments of stock hogs from that | grounds. During these days he has re- | should never be placed in a barnyard | of treatment and the results obtained tio 
market. In eight months this company , ceived strange feed and water irregu- immediately after arrival. depend largely on the ability f the ae 
shipped a total of 120,000 stock hogs | larly. He has been ubjected to changes To faulty feeding methods is attrib- owner to follow the instructions of his pea 
into the various corn belt states. They | in temperature, drafts, and po sibly | uted a great share of the loss in the veterinarian and the proper sanitary thi: 
were able to get return reports on 85 | rain. He is greatly fatigued by his long | stock hog industry. This is of especial- | condition of the hog lots. The sick wit 
per cent of these hog On the 102,000 | journey before he is to finally settle | ly great importance in the case of re- should be isolated from the well, anda . 
on which they were able to obtain re- | down in an Iowa feed lot to produce a | cently immunized hogs. After arriv- special diet prepared. Treatment ad. dis 
ports, there was a loss of & per cent | profit for his new owner. ing, stock hogs should receive a small ministered by a veterinarian in time per 
after the hogs arrived at their destina- Too many men do not seem to realize 4 ration, not to exceed one-half of their | produces very favorable results, but if pro 
tion. As anti-hog cholera serum man- | that swine subjected to these condi- | usual feed, and, moreover, it should be | the trouble is allowed to run its course i 
ufactured by eight different companies | tions must be given the greatest pos- | of excellent quality. This half ration l for a time before treatment is attempt ohe 
was used in immunizing these hogs | sible protection, care and management | should be maintained for at least a ed, results desired are much harder tg I 
against hog cholera, it is interesting | when placed in the feed lot, in order to | week or ten days, and they should not accomplish, We should remember that pro 
to note that equally as good results | secure the greatest returns from their | be on full feed for at least two weeks in combating this disease, or any dis Sod 
were obtained in the use of these eight | investment. This is especially true for | or longer if there is any indication of | ease, the feed, care and management 87 § 
different brands of serum. Consequent- | at least several weeks after they arrive | disease in the herd. should be ideal. Tow 
ly we could logically draw the conclu- | at their destination. Stock hogs should be permitted to This disease is not as fatal as hog par 
sion that this 5 per cent loss was due It is impossible to know just what raze in pastures whenever possible, | cholera, but, like necrotic enteritis, it = 
to conditions which could be controlled | the surroundings have been from | and when not possible they should produces a loss in condition which hea 
to a great degree. which and thru which these animals | have access to well-cured alfalfa or gains economical importance because pro 
Did you ever stop to consider the | have passed, but the purchaser should | clover hay in racks. his latter is not | it is hard to overcome. tur 
journey of a stock hog before he reach- | make an endeavor to see that the hogs | absolutely essential, but is very advan- Occasionally feeder hogs “break” with ae 
es your feed lot? He wakes up some | are reasonably fresh from the farm. tageous when it can be put in practice. hog cholera. This is usually the result div 
morning to find that he is being start- | Purchasers of stock hogs are afforded Feeder hogs should be watched very | of impotent serum. This “break” oc 7 
ed on a long journey, the destination | a great degree of protection because | Closely for any signs of disease that curs about ten to ‘fifteen days after cro 
of which is unknown to him. At the | each shipment of stock hogs must be | may affect them. At the first sign of | vaccination, and is evidenced by a large ma 
he may have a half- | inspected by a government inspector | sickness, the owner should consult his | number of hogs becoming sick at once, 
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A dollar 


—— utd if 
P Awe. pee is a tire of plus value. : -_ —_ is ample es t wo 
proof of that—second year sales of Gillette Tires were Mm Ir : 
ms greater than the second year sales of any other tire a keeps your truck and tractor new 
ever produced. That tremendous demand was developed e : 
only by actual delivery of greatest mileage at least cost. Buying a new truck or | wagons and machinery that we 
Gillette Cord Tires, like the hardy old polar, have grit, spirit, 5 tractor is one thing. Keeping | know how to make. Knowing 


the reputation of Lowe Broth- 
ers’ Paint, that’s about all you 
need to know about this par- 
ticular paint. 

You can buy Lowe Brothers’ 
Paint from the one best dealer 
in each town. If you want 
some sound sense paint facts, 
send direct to us for them. 
Just as sure as corn grows on 
a cob, some of the facts will 
make you open your eyes to 
the money to be saved by a half 
dozen or so paint savings, 


Te f owe Brothers company 


513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


it like mew is another. One 
takes a roll of bills—the other 
takes but one bill off the roll. 
One is good for the other fel- 
low’s business—the other is 
good for your business. What’s 
good for your business, is 
good for you. 

It’s surprising what a little 
paint will do to keep your 
trucks and tractors new. 

We make a paint that’s the 
best paint for trucks, tractors, 


endurance—that take punishment without a whimper. 


The exclusive Gillette Chilled Rubber Process toughens rub- 
ber and develops strength, endurance, recuperative quality 
to the highest mileage economy. 


4] 
J) 
The Gillette Cord is built for mileage, and gives it. It has g3 
& 
v 


an un nenenwoe Oo LHlf 


Sa 


proper suspension of cords which spreads vibration and strain 
evenly over the entire structure of the tire. It has proper re- e 
siliency. It can have no tread separation. It 4 

can not be affected by heat or cold. It can noi Zz 

lose its pliancy. It can give you nothing but 4 
easy riding, money-saving mileage on any 

car, under any condition. 

Put one Gillette or a full set on your ma 

chine now. 

If there is no Gillette dealer in your vicinity, 

write our general sales office. 


amen RUBBER COMPANY 
actory: Eau Claire, Wis. 
General Seles Offices: 1834 Broadway, New York 


Gillette 
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eded and gave new life to vege- 
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Iowa Crop Report 


Iowa leads all states in the forecast for 
aad of corn. A condition August 
” ; ; per cent promises a total pro- 
, 112,284,000 bushels, compared 
= 00,000 bushels harvested last 
% 1 52,800,060 bushels two years 
; a varied in development August 
ve just starting to silk and tassel to 
2a growth of strong, shooting 
= color of the plant is of a luxu- 
ry is n thruout the greater portion of 
on ata With a favorable fall, it now 
a probable that Iowa will harvest 
mi yp of good quality. 

“- vield per acre of winter wheat is 
pett than a year ago, being 20 bushels 
ps 17.4 bushels. The quality of this 
es nter wheat crop is considerably 


petter than that harvested last year, be- 


ing 94 per cent as compared with 82 per 
cent last year. The total production of 
the v - wheat crop for Iowa this year 
js estimated at 8,620,000 bushels, com- 
pared th 16,530,000 bushels harvested 
last year A greatly decreased acreage 


for this falling off in produc- 
In many localities winter wheat 
yields are reported as low as 7 bushels 
per icre, due to winter-killing. It ap- 
pears that winter wheat ranges in yield 
this year from 10 to 34 bushels per acre, 
with an occasional yield reported above 
; per acre. 
Spring wheat condition August 1st was 
ting. The condition was only 70 
1t of normal, forecasting a total 
n of 5,480,000 bushels, compared 
000 bushels harvested last year. 
1 scab and blight account for 
condition. 
leads all states in the forecast 
on of oats as well as corn. A con- 
f 89 per cent of normal August Ist 
in average yield per acre of 
The forecast production for 
ear is 208,010,000 busheis, com- 
with 196,182,000 bushels harvested 


ac 


tior 





Excessive heat and dry weath- 

8th to 15th caused early oats to 

head on short straw, and while former 
prospects were materially cut, yields are 
turning out better than expected. The 


generally moist weather of early July 
caused considerable improvement in me- 
dium and late oats 

The growing condition of Iowa’s barley 
crop August ist was 89 per cent of nor- 
mal, indicating an average yield per acre 





from the continued dry weather.—E. ‘Mil- 


Threshing is well on. Wheat is | ner. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Aug. 20, 1920 
of 28.9 bushels. A total production of 


8,213,000 bushels is forecast this year, 
compared with 8,032,000 bushels harvested 
last year and 16,947,000 bushels harvested 
two years ago. 





Nebraska Crop Report 


A yield of 18.4 bushels of winter wheat, 
as compared with 14.8 bushels last year, 
is the preliminary estimate in Nebraska. 
In spite of black rust damage to the late 
wheat and a reduction in harvested acre- 
age of approximately 19 per cent, this 
year’s production is nearly the same as 
last year, being 52,366,000 bushels, against 
54,997,000 bushels a year ago. Much of 
the wheat that was not damaged by black 
rust is making record yields, and this 
partially offsets the low yields from rust 
damaged fields. With the splendid pros- 
pects Nebraska had for a record wheat 
crop previous to the attack of black rust, 
it is believed that the damage from this 
cause will amount to 15 per cent at least 
and possibly as much as 20 per cent. Cen- 
tral Nebraska received the greatest dam- 
age from rust. While western Nebraska 
has the highest yields according to pre- 
liminary reports, several of the southeast- 
ern counties have high average yields 
also. The southern tier of counties seems 
to have escaped serious damage from the 
black rust, according to preliminary re- 
turns, as the yields decrease rapidly 
northward thru the center of the state. 

An increase of 6 per cent in condition 
of corn thru July is rather exceptional, as 
the change is usually in the other direc- 
tion. The present condition is 91 per cent, 
as compared to 81 per cent a year ago and 
the ten-year average of 75 per cent. If 
corn matures properly before frost, Ne- 
braska has a good chance to make the 
highest yield since 1906, which was 34.1 
bushels, and a fair chance to break the 
record since 1896, when the average was 
$7.5 bushels. The August Ist condition 
was good over the entire state except a 
few of the south-central counties, which 
were short of moisture. The present con- 
dition indicates a crop of 214,964,000 bush- 
els, compared with 184,186,000 bushels last 
year. 

Spring wheat lost 25 points thru July, 
due to the ravages of black rust and a 
further decrease is expected, depending 
upon the final outcome in western Ne- 
braska, where the reports show no dam- 
ag up to August ist. The present condi- 


cultivation. 
west conditions are also promising. Thru- 
out the south-central and east districts and 
portions of the northeast and central, the 
crop has been seriously damaged or held 
by the drouth prevailing in June 
and July, making matters worse; in the 
east district and parts of the northeast 
the crop is menaced by chinch bugs de- 
stroying whole fields in Warren, Mont- 
gomery, Ralls, Pike and St. Charles coun- 
ties and parts of fields in a broad belt 
Marion and Monroe southward to 
Washington and Ste. Genevieve. The corn 
crop is uneven in size, but is clean and the 
soil in good tilth. The southeast section 
iniproved in July. 


wheat than for years. 
along except in south-central and north- 
central Missouri. 
against 86 lagt year and a ten-year aver- 
of 89. The total yield in 1919 was 
57,699,000 bushels, and the five-year aver- 
age is 35,161,000. 


FOR $ L pam erter section {n Burnett Co., Wis. 


Joins lake; improvements worth $3.000. 


Price $6,000, terms H. H. Clapsaddle, Webster, Wis. 


tion of 63 per cent forecasts a production 
4,421,000 bushels, as compared with 
5,678,000 bushels last year. Many fields 
of spring wheat in northeastern Nebraska 
are not worth harvesting, due to black 
and scab. The condition in central 
north-central Nebraska is also very 

The August Ist forecast of produc- 
tion of all wheat is 56,787,000 bushels, as 
compared with 60,675,000 bushels last year. 





Missouri Crop Report 


Missouri corn gained two points during 
and the condition, 
84 forecasts a yield of 30.24 bushels per 
acre, a total of 200,158,000 bushels. Thresh- 
ing returns show that Missouri farmers 
are harvesting 74,028,000 bushels of small 
grain in 1920, against 97,195,000 bushels in 
resulting from reduced acreage in 
wheat and rye. 

Missouri corn is 84 per cent of normal, 
against 82 last month and 74 last August. 
in many of the northwest counties 
is almost a full crop, having had a good 


August Ist, of 


with an early start and proper 
In the west and the south- 


General rains are es- 
during August 


Wheat averages 12.5 bushels per acre, 
or 29,350,000 bushels on 2,248,000 acres. 
Yields range from 3 to 30 bushels and 


of fine quality, and more No. 1 
Threshing is well 


Quality is 92 per cent, 


Spring wheat is a 12.5- 
prospect, with a total of 150,000. 


Black rust hit the crop in northern sec- 


Oats averaged 30.8 bushels, totaling 43,- 





SOO BUYS Good Farm, Teams, Tools 
e and Crops. BOX 3, Shailowater, Luh. 
bock County, Texas 


2019 


643,000 bushels, against an average of 27 
bushels and a total of 38,259,000 bushels 
last year The crop is good in the west- 
ern third; late in the northeast and some 
pastured or mown for hay Early oats 
good; quality, 93 per cent Rye average is 
13 bushels per acre and a total of 524,000, 
igainst 12 bushels per acre and a total 
of 730,000 bushels last year Barley con- 
dition is 79 per cent, with an average 
yield of 23.7 bushels per acre, totaling 
261,000 bushels The hay acreage in- 
creased 6 per cent over 1919, and a condi- 
tion of 88 per cent forecasts a yield of 
1.22 tons per acre, against 1.35 tons in 
1919 Hay harvested in good shape, but 
timothy was light Clover, 1.35 tons per 
acre; quality, 95 per cent Clover seed 
crop good in west-central section and 
poor in eastern section Timothy seed 
good in central Misseuri. 


Christie Director of Purdue—Professor 
George I. Christie, for the last four- 
teen years head of the agricultural ex- 
tension department of Purdue University, 
has been named director of the Purdue 
Experiment Station, to succeed Professor 
C. G. Woodbury, who left July ist to be- 
come head of the food research bureau of 
the National Canners’ Association, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. This 
change gives Professor Christie charge of 
both experimental and extension work in 
Indiana and will mean eloser coéperation 
in these two important lines of agrical- 
tural development. The new director re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science In 
agriculture from the Ontario Agricultural 
College in 1902. A year later he was 
graduated from the lowa College of Agri- 
culture and spent the next two years in 
that institution as assistant in agro- 
nomy. In 1905 he went to Purdue. Dur- 
ing the war Professor Christie served ag 
state food direetor in Indiana and alse 
as assistant secretary of agriculture, 
during which time he had charge of the 
program of pratuction. 





Stee! Production Detee June some of 
the steel mills were obliged to close down 
because of inability to ship their sur- 
plus and lack of storage room to take care 
of any additional surplus. They have also 
had trouble in getting ore. There is 
no question of the demand for steel being 
sufficient to keep all of the steel millg 
running at full blast, if it were possible to 
get ore and coal and to ship the finished 
steel. 
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the United States. 


furnace, 
answer—that this is so.” 
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Remember, 


of the Rock Island Depot. 
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HERE IS THE BIG FACTORY 


in which Green Colonial Furnaces 
are made. It contains the modern 
manufacturing conveniences and 
advantages. 


lowa State Fair 
Visitors Invited 


Visitors are always welcome—espe- 
cially State Fair visitors—and if you 
were to spend even an hour, in what 
should take a whole day, going thru 
this immense factory, and saw with 
your own eyes how carefully every 
part of Colonial furnaces is made, you 
would be convinced thatthey are 100% 
right, and know why they are famous. 





For lowa Farm Homes| 


The heating requirements of Iowa Farm Homes are perhaps 

better known to us than to any other furnace manufacturer in 

The design of the Colonial Furnace makes it 
better adapted for Iowa fuel and Iowa conditions, than any other 
The thousands of Colonial Furnaces in Iowa, is sufficient 


adeiIn IOWA 2 




















| GREEN COLONIAL | FURNACE 
DES@ MOINES 


the next time you are in Des 
Moines, State Fair time or any time, come in 
and see how Coloniai Furnaces are made. 
two blocks south of the Union Depot and one block south 
You will be most welcome. 


The factory is 





























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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DAIRY, HORSE*»> HOG BARN EQUIPMENT 


MorE MILK—LEss LABOR 


Study the Following DREW Exclusive Features: 


1. Double Gravity Lock brought to per- 


fection after years of experimenting for 


the perfect lock. 


2. Reinforced Castings that prevent 
breaking. Side of the bowl fits solidly 
into a deep groove, making practically a 


one-piece construction. 


3. Brass Valve Construction. Protected 


from dirt. Never leaks. 


a ettecti rounded, smooth surface 


5. Waterflow valve plate that operates 








and most 


DURABLE 
of them all 











under pressure of the cow’s mouth. No 
prongs or awkward slits to catch cow’s 
tongue. 

6. Water bowl made of heavy iron, paint- 
ed gray. Edges no sharp points. 
9% inches in diemeter and: 4 inches deep. 
7. Double Pipe Strength at the bowl— 
impossible to bend, break or dislodge. 

8. Supply of water connected either from 
above or below. 

9. Easily andquickly een barn. 
Can be fastened to wooden 


Sau. LVAA JAISNIDXA AO ANIT AHIL-MAUNG 


Cows like to drink — day and night. The more they an? the more 
milk they yield. REMEMBER — Drew Bowls are inexpensive to in- 
stall and are practically indestructible. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


For Complete Information on 


Stalls Waterbowls Calf Pens 
Stanchions Bull Pens Hog Pens 
LitterCarriers Cow Pens Feed i 


Bull Staffs Hay Tools 
Ventilators Door Han- 
Feed Trucks gers. 


Etc. 


ASPINWALL-DREW COMPANY 


Successors to Drew 


WATERLOO 


Caggige Company 


WISCONSIN 


DREW BARN FLOOR PLANS FREE 
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Farm Interests 


at Washington 





By E. E. REYNOLDS 


President J. R. Howard; Gray Silver, 


of West Virginia; E. H. Cunningham, 
of lowa, and other representatives of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion, have been in Washington, follow- 
ing up the request made of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission some 
weeks ago that boats on the Great 
Lakes be utilized for relieving the 
grain moving congestion on the rail- 
road lines leading from the western 


wheat and corn fields to the eastern 





geaboard. They are asking that the 
rail and water rates be so adjusted 
that all the boats on the lakes can be 
used in the grain carrying trade at a 
profit to the lake transportation com- 
panies. During the hearings it was 
pointed out that a group of capitalists 
in New York have in course of con- 
struction and are now delivering trans- 
port barges for use on the New York 
barge canal, which will handle the traf- 
fic from Buffalo eastward. 





Representatives from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation Washington 
office recently called at the Shipping 
Board office to interview Chairman 
Benson in regard to statements made 
by a Shipping Board official concern- 
ing a proposition to run lines of refrig- | 
erator ships to bring meat into the 
United States from South America and 
Australia. They were referred to Mr. 
Murphy, secretary of the Shipping 
Board. After a spirited discussion, in 
which Mr. Murphy was given to under- 
stand that such a move would mean 
serious loss to the American live stock 
industry, the secretary gave out the 
statement that the Shipping Board does 
not now have such a service and does 
not at present contemplate such a plan. 





He qualified this statement by saying 


that the board equiped a certain per- 
centage of the ships with refrigeration 
as the trade requires. Under present 
conditions, he said it was more profit- 
able to transport meat from South 
America and Australia to England than 
to the United States. The Shipping 
Board secretary was also informed that 
such a scheme would be very unpopu- 
lar with American farmers. 





As the result of a meeting at Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, at which the proposed 
personal credits systems legislation 
was discussed, the National Society of 
tecord Associations has appointed a 
committee to urge the immediate con- 
sideration of rural credits legislation. 
The Rubey resolution in congress pro- 
vides for the appointment of a special 
committee to consist of the chairman 
and two other members of the house 
and senate committees on agriculture 
and the house and senate committees 
on banking and currency, and that the 
committee should hold judicial hear- 
ings at an early date. This committee 
has not been appointed. A committee 
was also appointed at this meeting to 
make a careful study of the Mc-Fadden- 
Mulligan rural credits bill, and attend 
the hearings before the congressional 
committees and present their argu- 
ments. Other farm organizations have 
been asked to coéperate in this move- 
ment for rural credits legislation. 





The Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a chart showing the balance of 
trade in dairy products in terms of 
milk from 1914 up to June 30, 1920. 
This chart shows that in butter an im- 
port balance in 1914 was wiped out 
early in the war, and in 1919 there was 











an export balance equivalent to over 
600,000,000 pounds of milk. There was 
a large cheese import »alance in 1914, 
which was wiped out during the war, 
and the export balance grew to equal 
500,000,000 pounds of milk in 1919. 
Condensed milk shows no exports up 
to 1916. Then a tremendous boost in 
exports took place, almost double that 
of butter and cheese. There has been 
a recession in exports since 1919 
amounting to 400,000,000 pounds in 
condensed milk alone. The total shows 
an import balance of butter, cheese 
and condensed milk the equivalent of 
700,000,000 pounds of milk in 1914. The 
exports grew constantly until 1919, 
when they reached a balance of over 
2,600,000,000 pounds of milk, a large 
part of which was in condensed milk. 
Since 1919 there has been a falling off 
in exports of cheese, butter and con- 
densed milk equal to 800,000,000 
pounds of milk. 





e . 
Packer Financing 

As indicating the tightness of the 
money market, it is interesting to note 
that Armour & Company, the packers, 
have made a note issue of $60,000,000. 
carrying 7 per cent interest, payable in 
gold, which has been sold at 94.84, 
ziving a net interest yield of 8% per 
cent. These notes carry with them 
the right to convert them into common 
stock dollar for dollar, which it is ex- 
pected will pay 8 per cent. 

There are two interesting things 
about this matter: one the rate oi 
interest which Armour & Company are 
willing to pay on these ten-year notes 
with conversion privileges, and the 
other the size of the issue. No doubt 
Armour & Company hope that if this 


issue should be widely distributed, 
some indirect benefit will accrue to 
them. 
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The Farmer’s Day 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It was very amusing to me to read 
in your issue of July 9th you lettep 
from James Melson, of Adair county 
Iowa, in complimenting the lett by 
the farmer’s wife in your issue o;: May 
14th. 

I do not understand the ba: pon 
which these parties are figuring eak. 
ing for myself, I am working from 
fourteen to sixteen hours per day op 
an average, and a goodly number of 
my neighbors are doing the sa: If 


we were paid according to the eight. 
hour-day man in the city, we ght 


5 
have good reason to be satisfi If 
we who are not getting cost of pro. 
duction plus a small profit for any. 
thing we sell, would move to the city 
for these eight-hour jobs, I am skepti. 


cal of the eight-hour jobs filling the 
demand. 


Everything we have to sell is being 
marked down, and everything we buy 
fis going up every day. When we gelj 
our pork for 14 cents, and go to buy jt 
on the block, it cost us from 20 to 35 
cents per pound. Our cattle sell for 
from 8 to 16 cents. Go to buy beef off 


the block and it costs from 25 to 49 


cents per pound. Meat is higher on 
the block today than it was when hogs 
sold in Chicago for $22 per hundred 
and cattle for $18 per hundred. [If the 
dealers are not making it off the farm. 


ers, tell me who is. 

The medicine is bitter, but I gcuess 
we will have to take it for a while yet, 
But I hope the time will coms t 
we farmers will have something to say 
about the prices of what we have to 
sell. If we will stick together, will 
come not far hence. As I see it, the 
sooner we get thoroly organized the 
better it will be for us. 

H. E. HEPKER. 

Linn County, Iowa. 




















Don’t Stoop — Save Your 
Strength With This 














The Farmer’s Vacation—| 


This Year’s is the Greatest of All, Including: 


Women’s Features—Daily style shows, baby health con- 
tests, home economics courses by experts, exhibits of 
cooking, needlework, housekeeping methods, etc. 


Boys and Girls—A complete Junior Fair, including baby beef 


contests, stock judging, canning team demonstrations, and all kinds 











OVER 400,000 ATTENDED LAST YEAR'S | 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


The world’s greatest agricultural 
and live stock fair— | 
| 


Monster Stock Show—The supreme exposition of pure | 
bred stock of every kind. Prizes include: 


$35,000; Horses—$28,000; Swine—$10,000. etc. 


Cattle— | 
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of club work. Big camp. 

\ fy Spectacular Amusements—F ast horse and auto racing every da‘ 
AY XS SSI KSEK $18,000 for horse races. Continuous vaudeville performance 
fe SS SSS ee noted circus teams. Great night show and fireworks display eve! 

( NHITOV.ENIRANGC | night. 





IT IS the most remarkable labor, time and fuel saving range 
ever built for a farm home—large capacity, compactly built, 
cuts from 4 to % off your fuel bill, heats quicker than a 
gas range. A good heater—keeps the floor warm. Elimi- 
nates tiresome stooping and makes baking a genuine pleasure. 


Get the facts about this handsome Leonard Hi-Oven farm 
range — write today for attractive free booklet in colores. 


LEONARD HI-OVEN RANGE CO. 
501 North 16th Street Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Other Attractions include—Ruth Law and Al Wilson, world’s 
most daring stunt aviators. Great farm implement show. A doz: 
of America’s best bands and orchestras providing continuous musi< 
You can’t afford to miss this greatest of all vacations. 


REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 
DES MOINES AUG. 25—SEPT. 3 
































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


our METHOD—To judge the price of 
_~ nroduct, we must know normal rela- 
For the ten Augusts from 1910 
1419 corn averaged $1.09. It is now 
11. or 149 per cent of the ten-year av- 
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y Hogs averaged during these ten 
Agusts $11.29. They are now $14.73, or 
131 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
‘oo manner we work out other products 
oe y week. In this way we can deter- 
mit hich products are relatively high 
jn J ind which are relatively low. 
CATTLE—Fat cattle gained 3 points, to 

140 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Car rs and cutters gained 3 points, to 
107 per cent, while stockers and feeders 
strengthened 6 points, to 124 per cent. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs sagged 3 points, to 131 
per cent Light hogs fell 5 points, to 131 


per nt of the ten-year average Pigs 
dropped 6 points to 138 per cent. 
GRAIN—Cash corn gained 5 points, to 


149 per cent, while cash oats fell 1 point, 
to 151 per cent. Wheat gained 7 points, 
to 177 per cent. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter made 
a gain of 7 points, to 170 per cent of the 
ten-year average. Cotton fell 3 points, 


9 


to 214 points. 

PROVISIONS—Lard dropped 3 points, to 
120 per cent, while ribs fell 4 points, to 
106 per cent. Ham sagged 3 points, to 
180 per cent, while bacon held steady 
at around 157 per cent. 


FUTURES—September corn strengthened 
4 points, to 148 per cent, while Decem- 


ber corn held steady at around 137 per 
cent. December oats sagged 2 points, to 
137 per cent, while December wheat 
gained 3 points, to 159 per cent of the 
ten-year average. September lard lost 
5 points, to 121 per cent, and September 
ribs fell 6 points, to 104 per cent. On 


the basis of September lard, heavy hogs 


next September should sell for $13.70, 
and on the basis of September ribs 
heavy hogs next September should sell 


for $11.78. 


The Week’s Markets 


























CATTLE. 
—-= ee —— 
| | he 
= 
[ eS ea 
~ of a 
“aa ct 
| 5 | y, 
Med i heavy wt. beef | ] ] 
3s (1,100 Ibs. up)—tlL | 
Cc ind prime— 
URGE WOOR Sc seas cus’ 16.38/16.88 16.18 
Week before ......... 15.88)16.55/15.70 
50 
00 
63 
13 
18 
58 
25 
80 
Medium and good 
Last week ........ 13.94!14.31112.86 
W — WOTORS. 624.0600 14.75/15.25/13.63 
Common 
Last week ....... ./10.88/10.50) 9.45 
Vv  MOIOEG Scns tes 10.38'10.50| 9.00 
Butcher cattle 
Heifers | 
LAS WORK. 2vscecinus 110.00/10.50! 9.75 
WOGK DOGONG  sivccicces 9,.63/10.38| 9.18 
Cow 
LAGE WACK. sick ieaess 9.00! 8.75} 8.25 
Week before .......%. 8.63) 8.50! 7.75 
RRS. WER. 5566 cac% | 8.75) 9.00 7.00 
Week before 8.38) 8.88] 6.93 
Canners and cutters 
(eee 1 5.00! 5.13] 4.63 
Week before .....c.-. 1 4.63] 5 00} 4.25 
Bex ler steers | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | 
ae rrr 110.63/10.25}10.63 
Week before ......... 10.38'10.00}10.20 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | 
Ee, Oe 9.00/10.00! 9.88 
Week before ......:.. 9.88) 9 63| 9.78 
Light (800 Ibs. down) 
oO ee ! 9.13! 9.13] 9.55 
NVeek before ..ccccece 9.00) 9.00! 9.30 
Btox S 
- Steers— | | { 
baat Miele cess a cus | $95! $.00! 7.38 
Week before ......... 8.38! 7.38] 7.30 
Cows and heifers— | 
Last week ...... gis teas 6.63!) 7.00 6.38 
Week before ....... .| 6.38! 6.75! 5.50 
‘alves, good and choice 
Last week ...... araase 8.00 13 
Week before .....+00. 8.00 9.00 
‘alves, common and 
medium— | 
sast week ............ 6.00 
V e€ 
-_—_ 2 
Heavy (250 Ibs up)— | 
TAME WOE a oes sanahos 14.18 14.73'14.80 
Week before ......... 14.38'15.08}15.13 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
LGM WOOK Sec cccsses 114.63/15.00/15.15 
_ Week before ...... 15.00/15.65/15.48 
ight (150-200 Ibs.) 
Leet WOOK. ....00500. ./14.68}15.25115.10 
Week before ........ 14.88/15.88/15.50 


























Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 


Kansas City. 


__ LIBERTY _BONDS._ 








oS er Sa 14.98 
We6E Defore: ...cccvce 15.63 
Smooth heavy packing | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— } 
i i rae weer 13.73/13.83/13.33 
Week before ......... 13.73!13.88/13.88 


Rough packing sow 
Ibs. up)— 


rr 


Week before tenes 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 

Last week ..... ° 

Week before 


Stock pigs— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 


eer eeeees 




















Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 


Yearling wethers, medium 


to prime— 
EMMG WEEE ccccccvcves 
Week before 
3reeding ewes, 
mouths to yearlings— 
Last week 
Week before hice al 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week . 
Week before 


pe 
1S 
——— 


8.50 








NOTE—Unless 


otherwise 
classes of live stock are quoted 


9.63) 8 


9.50/10.75! 9.63 





8.00) 8.50! 7.63 
8.00} 8.75! 8.25 
| } 
11.38)11.83 10.75 
11.13 11.13/10.25 
stated, all 

at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 


GRAIN. 














Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....{1. 
Week before ..|1.56%4j1. 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1. 
Week before ..|1.55°% 

Corn, No. 4Y— 

BRE WERE ci cclecacces 


week .... 75% 
before 


Last wee 


Stee 
before ../1 


before ../1.95 
No. 2 

week ..../2.591 
before 





Omaha, 


57% 11.5 


WOOK .i<: o60[L.96 


| 


Kansas City. 








Clover, No 
Last week 
Week before 

Mixed Clover, 
Last week 
Week 

Timothy, 
Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week 
Week 


1— 


Alfalfa, Standard 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2 
Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before 





Milwaukee, 


50°10-5 


| 


Des Moines.* || 


Minneapolis. 


1.5 
1 


.50| 9.75 


Des Moines. 





on 
3 


ee 
~~ 


| 


27.50 
27.50 








go. 





] ] 

} | 
week... 42.50 
before | 42.50 


Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 

Last week. ./53 
Week before!52 

Hominy feed—! 
Last week. .'62.50 
Week before!59 

Oil meal (o.p.) 
Last week. ./65.00 
Week before 65 

Sottonseed (41 

per cent)—! | 
Last week. .!63.50 
Week before!63.5 

Tankage— | | 
Last week..|.... 
Week before!..... 

Gluten— | 
Last week..! 
Week before!..... 


*Quotations a 
all other points, car lots. 


00 





49.00 41 
41.00/41. 


52.00'51.00/52. 


50) 54.00'51.00/62.00! 5 
7 ' 


1112.00 
1112.00 


00150 ool 
75'55.00] 


00 


0.00 
00) 


2.00) 


| 





> [Chica 
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S 
oD 


oc 


























U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
"aaa 1$100.00 $84.43 
ti 0 Oe See 84.87 

U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, third— | 
Be WOE voaescccseseses 100.00) 88.41 
PU NOON cane cucucaveatews sed 88.65 

U. S. Liberty 44's, fourth— 

EMME WOOK cccicccccesuvcsl 100.00) 84.97 
Oe ee Hee ose .| 85.13 

U. S. Victory 4%'s— 
ee ee ye 100.00 95.67 
We, DOLOES accccamewecwcelecem adie 95.73 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 

mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 

Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 

1928; fourth 414’s mature June 15, 1947, 

but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 

4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 

able June 15, 1922 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. ; 
| | | 
| : % 
= =e |? 
" | o,: | 28 
s oS iS 
British sterling ex- 
change— | 
TAGE. WOON: netewenne $4.867 |$3.67 |75.4 
WOOK  DOTRTD civccechvccces 3.6216|74.4 

French franc— | 
Ga WEE -—2%s00e< . 0729'37.8 
Week before ....... 0728/37.7 

German mark— | 
Last week ...ccecs. .0218/} 9.1 
Week before ....... .0230) 9.3 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


timothy, last week 
$11; prime clover, last 
before $29.50; hog mil- 


Chicago—Choice 
$11, week before 
week $27.50, week 
let, last week $3.38. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
54c, week before 52c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%4c, week before 234c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 46%c, week before 
443,c; prime white ducks, last week 29%¢c, 
week before 27%c; geese, last week 20c, 
week before 21c; two-pound broilers, last 
week 40c, week before 4c. 

° 
The Chicago Markets 

Chicago, August 16, 1920.—The Euro- 
pean political situation was ignored the 
greater part of the week in market circles, 
altho at times the trade was excited by 
reports of new warlike developments. 
Early in the week, there was some fear 
that the attitude of France might cause 
a general war, but later, when it seemed 
that Poland and Russia might arrive at 
satisfactory armistice terms, traders paid 


more attention to home affairs. The rail- 
road situation continues to exert an in- 
fluence, especially statements from sev- 
eral of the larger roads that improved 
service might be expected at once, pos- 
sibly in time to materially assist in mov- 
ing fall crops. Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, declared 
before a United States senate committee 


that the government could alleviate the 
ear shortage considerably by using Ship- 
ping Board vessels. He was very optimis- 


tic regarding morale in railroad ranks, 
the rate raise making the men satisfied 
to a greater extent than they have been 


fn months. Strikes have had a great deal 
to do with transportation troubles and re- 


sultant losses both to the public and the 
farmers, and if the rate increase means 
an end to rail strikes, opinion is general 


that the increase should not mean an in- 
crease in the price of living, rather a 
decrease. Optimistic reports from Eng- 
land regarding British credits came last 


week. English imports are fast decreas- 
ing, while exports are increasing, and it 
fs predicted that the pre-war balance 


may soon be attained. This would relieve 
the financial strain on America and lessen 
the tight credit situation materially. The 
government crop report issued early in 
the week was regarded bullish on wheat, 
showing a loss of 29,000,000 bushels in the 
spring crop, making a net loss of 14,000,000 
bushels, altho a sufficient supply for all 
domestic and export requirements. Later 
reports from the north and Canada indi- 
cate still further deterioration in the wheat 
crop. The Italian wheat crop is estimated 
at 148,000,000 bushels, compared with 169,- 
600,000 bushels a year ago and 176,000,000 
bushels two years ago. Import require- 
ments will be around 90,000,000 bushels. 
The Italians hope to use their influence 
to bring peace in Russia in order to gain 
access to Russian wheat. 

Argentine wheat shipments last week 
were 728,000 bushels, against 4,103,000 
bushels a year dgo. Cash wheat continues 
to outsell futures, owing to demand of 
mill owners. They are willing to pay a 
premium, remembering previous experi- 
ence in failures to get sufficient grains 
owing to poor transportation facilities. 
Many authorities predict that cereal prices 
will drop, and it is quite certain that if 
transportation does improve there will be 
adrop. The liquidation of business to a 
pre-war basis generally is being predicted. 
The government crop report calls for 3,- 
003,000,000 bushels, the third largest crop 


all Sue 





O21 
on record. This report was bearish, of 
course. Argentine shipments of corn for 
the week totaled 3,283,000 bushels, this 
including 72,000 bushels for the United 
States, while exports a year ago were 
3,664,000 bushels. Stocks of oats at mar- 
ket terminals are limited and the crop 
is not coming forward in the manner to 
be expected at this season of the year. 
The government report predicted 1,402,- 


000,000 bushels, the fourth largest on rec- 
ord. The barley crop shows a gain of 
3,000,000 bushels over July and 30,000,000 
bushels over last year. 

Late cash sales of No. 1 hard wheat 
were made at $2.63, comparing with $2.50 
and for December de- 


9 or 


a week ago 2.35 

livery. Cash sales of No. 2 mixed corn 
at $1.61 compare with $1.54% a week ago 
and No. 2 white oats at 77 cents com- 
pare with 80% cents a week ago. Sep- 
tember corn sold late in the week at 
$1.52%, against $1.47 a week previous 
and $1.91% a year ago; September oats 


at 72% cents compare with 73% cents @ 
week previous and 76% cents a year ago. 
September rye at $1.95% compares with 
$1.60 a year ago, and September barley at 
$1.12% against $1.31 a year ago. 

Provisions worked sharply lower during 
the middle of the week, but renewed buy- 
Ing by foreign interests caused a better 
feeling at the close. September pork sold 
late in the week at $25.50, against $44 a 
year lard at $19.07% compared with 
$29.90 a year ago and short-ribs at $15.47% 
compared with $24.87 a year ago These 
prices go to show why live hogs are sell- 
ing $6 to $7 under a year ago. 

There was no improvement in the qual- 
ity of cattle arriving at Chicago or any of 
the leading centers. yood to choice cat- 
tle were very scarce, and owing to the 
short supply at other points order buyers 
competed actively. As a result, prices for 
the better grades advanced 25 to 50 cents 
above the previous week, top cattle early 
in the week at $17.40 being the highest 
since January, and 15 cents higher than 
pn week ago. The recent government re- 
port on the number of all kinds of cattle 








ago; 





on farms shows a decrease from a year 
ago. Cows show a loss of 7.39 per cent, 
calves a loss of 8.13 per cent, heifers @ 


loss of 1.93 per cent, steers 


a loss of 12.25 


per cent and other cattle a decrease of 
8.83 per cent. Arrivals of cattle so far 
this year at the seven leading western 
markets total 5,575,000, a decrease of 
625,000 from the corresponding time @ 


year ago, while the run at twenty impore 
tant markets, of 7,826,000, shows a loss of 
861,000. Only 2,300 western range cattle 
arrived last week, making a total of only 
2,600 for the season to date. Arrivals of 
western cattle for the corresponding peri- 
od a year ago were 72,500; two years ago, 
32,900; three 6,200; four years 
ago,’ 11,300. This year’s total stands 
22,400 under the fifteen-year average, 
comparing arrivals from 1905 to 1919, in- 
clusive. The ranges are in good condi- 
tion, and cattlemen announced some time 
ago that they would hold cattle until fat. 
It is admitted that the few cattle received 
from the range districts so far this season 
were forced in by the tight money situa- 
tion. It is estimated that this season's 
range crop will be 40 to 50 per cent short 


‘ 
years ago, 


of last year, when receipts established a 
record, and far below the fifteen-year 
record. Numerous lots of choice year- 
lings and heavy steers sold at $16.50 to 


$17.25 last week, and there were not near~ 


ly enough to supply the demand As evi- 
dence of the true value of strictly choice 
steers, a small lot of six head sold at 
$17.50 early in the week. The bulk of 
good steers sold at $13.50 to $16, with 


plain to medium grades, of which there 
were many, at $10.50 to $12.50. Common, 
grassy stock worked still lower, many 
sales being made after hard effort at $7.50 
to $9, with inferior and low-grade can- 
ning steers down to $4 and $5 Good te 
choice butcher cows ranged at $9 to $12, 
a few passing the latter figure While 
few heifers were good enough to pass $13, 
strictly choice ones went as high as $15. 
‘anner and cutter cows sold at $4 to $6. 
Choice veal calves were active at $15 te 
$16, with heavies at $8 to $11. There was 
great improvement in the stocker and 
feeder trade, as a result of good rains and 
predictions of a bumper crop. Plenty of 
corn should make cheaper feed and @ 
smaller number of cattle causes many 
feeders to believe the fall might be @ 
good time to stock up. A large propor- 
tion of stockers went to farmers at $7.50 
and $9, with good feeders at $9.50 to $19, 
with choice animals carrying a good flesh 
covering at $11 and better. Fair to good 
range steers sold at $10.25 and $11. Top 
steers last week at $17.40 compare with 
$19.35 a year ago, $18.85 two years ago, 
$15 three years ago, $11.10 four years ago 
and $10.25 five years ago. 

Increased receipts and a slump in pro- 
vision futures were given as the cause of 
a sharp decline in hog prices at the start 
of the week. Top hogs sold early in the 
week at $16.35 and then dropped off until 
Thursday’s high mark was $15.60. A re- 
covery started before that session ended, 
and at the close of the week choice light 
hogs were selling around $16. There was 
a general narrowing of the range between 
prices for heavy “packers” and choice 
light hogs, the latter having shown much 
greater loss than the cheaper grades, mw 
to lack of outside demand, 
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The Drive That Best 
Serves Your Tractor 


Diamond Chain Drive makes the ideal final drive 
on atractor because it weighs less than other drives, 
yet is stronger and more efficient. 


Its light weight and great tensile strengh are due 
to the use of special steel, the scientific heat-treat- 
ment of chain parts and accurate methods of 
manufacture. 

The finished chain possesses shock-absorbing and 
wear-resisting qualities to an unusual degree. It 
makes a drive you can always depend upon. 


Be sure this reliable drive is on any power-driven 
farm machine you buy. Send for special booklet 
which tells you all about Diamond Roller Chains. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of High Grade Chains Since 1890 
Indianapolis, - - - : - U.S.A. 


DIAMOND 


HAIN< DRIVE 
HOLDEN “oi 


Handles All Kinds of Lime Rock and Fertilizer 
Spreads 75 to 10,000 Pounds Per Acre. 


The only successful lime and fertilizer distributor—saves time, labor and money. Handle fer- 
tilizer only once b y= direct from cars to field. Patented Auger Force Feed—attaches to 
ary wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 164% feet wide, on hilly or level land. Simple 




































The Holden Co., Inc. 
829 Olive St., Peoria, tll, ae 


and practical; noclogging or caking possible. Built strong—will give years of service. Hopper 
is level with bottom of wagon. Low in price, 
G tee To Handle Wet, Dry or Lumpy 
uaran Lime (In Any Form), Commer- 
cial Fertilizer, Phosphate, Gypsum, Wood Ashes, 
Crushed Shells, etc. 
Put this distributor to I had never purchased any lime rock as 
every test—you run norisk. | Lhad never been able to find a machine 
The Holden Lime and Ferti- | that suited me until I found the Holden. 
lizer Distributor is gveran- | | distributed twenty tons of lime Tete 
teed to do all that rm 3 rock and two tons of acid phos- a > = 
ppl wl he ~~ phate and it certainly did all you he = 
unde housands now | claimed it would. jess =; 
a. roven success in all JESSE O. HARRIS, ee 
gections of the country. Write lil. 
TODAY for full particulars, Alton. I} 
DEALERS WANTED 






































EW PENDERGAST 
FENCE BOOK 





FREE 


our ee ‘ 
rm pl 
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You sh ~~ q have 
from fac to f 
before <n be fe 
meets QuaLity FENCE Low se tg 
ou iS Op} rt ty 


our nea re st facto 


U NITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 

215 Front St. 314 Main St. 

Fort Madison, towa Stitiwater, 





Write 


Minna, 


CONCRETE MIXER 


a 
PEERLESS MACHINERY CO. 






65-ODDFELLOWS BLOCK 


CEDAR FALLS. [OWA 
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U. S. Crop Report ‘for August 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States Ds 
estimates from reports of its corresponq, 


makes the following 
United States: 


ment of Agriculture, 
and agents for the 
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